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E>eir±E>l-*e:ireLX±Jza.-fc.±C3«     of     the     Centre: 
W(h)ither     Canada? 

Dave  Broad 


This  paper  offers  a  conceptualization  of  Canada  's  social, 
economic  and  political  (toes  in  terns  of  a  peripheralization  of 
the  centre  or,  core  colloquially,  Latinamericanization  of  Canada. 
Drawing  on  literature  which  deals  with  the  "new  international 
division  of  labour",  the  author  argues  that  current  problems  of 
so-called  deindustrialization ,  high  unemployment ,  state  and 
corporate  attacks  on  trade  unions  and  cuts  in  welfare-state 
funding  may  not  simply  be  symptoms  of  economic  crisis  in  general, 
but  phenomena  related  to  a  much  larger  process  of  global 
industrial  restructuring.  This  restructuring  could  drastically 
alter  the  capital/wage-labour  relation,  processes  of  production 
and  the  role  of  the  state  in  the  reproduction  of  Canada  s  social 
relations.  There  are  foreboding  signs  that  this  transformation 
is  one  which  will  bring  Canadian  society  closer  to  the  Third 
Morld  norm.  But    there      are      also      signs    that      the     process     of 

peripheralization    is  breeding  resistance. 


Introduct  ion 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  ascertain  how  world  systems 
analysis  might  help  us  to  understand  current  social  changes  in 
Canadian  society.  And  I  must  state  from  the  outset  that  this 
essay  is  more  a  theoretical  elaboration  and  illustration  than  an 
empirical  demonstration.  There  are  two  sets  of  literature  in 
world  systems  scholarship  which  are  germane  to  this  enterprise. 
The  first  is  that  literature  which  deals  with  the  "restructuring" 
of  the  international  division  of  labour  (Jonas  and  Dixon,  1980), 
or  the  tendency  toward  a  "new  international  division  of  labour" 
( Frobel  et  al ■ .  1980).  The  second  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
"peripheral ization  of  the  centre"  (Dixon  et  al . ,  1983),  or  what 
Barnet  and  Muller  (1974)  have  discussed  as  the  "Latin- 
americanization  of  the  United  States."1 

In  what  follows  I  wish  to  explore  the  fruitfulness  of 
suggesting  that,  given  the  context  of  a  restructuring  of  the 
international  division  of  labour  (IDL)  toward  a  globalization  of 
production,  there  is  the  tendency  toward  a  peripheralization  of 
Canadian  society  --  such  that  Canadian  society  is  coming  to  look 
more  like  what  we  expect  to  find  in  the  so-called  Third  World. 


This  essay  was  presented  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  Association,  McMaster  University, 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  June  2-5,  1987.  The  author  wishes  to  thank 
Lori  Foster,  Dennis  Olsen  and  two  anonymous  reviewers  for  their 
comments  on  an  earlier  draft  while  remaining  culpable  for  the 
final  product. 


This  implies  contextual  izing  high  unemployment,  state  and 
corporate  attacks  on  trade  unions,  cuts  in  welfare  state  funding, 
and  so  forth  not  simply  as  symptoms  of  depression  or  economic 
decline,  but  as  phenomena  related  to  a  much  larger  process  of 
global  industrial  restructuring  which  is  drastically  altering  the 
relation  between  capital  and  wage  labour,  the  process  of 
production  and  the  role  of  the  state  in  the  reproduction  of 
Canadian  social  relations.  Foreboding  signs  can  be  found  in  the 
present  Tory  free-trade  initiative,  the  privatization  binge,  the 
review  of  unemployment  insurance  benefits,  the  growth  of  food 
banks,  and  rumblings  about  a  larger  "security"  role  for  the 
Canadian  state.  But  there  are  also  signs  that  the  process  of 
peripheral izat ion  is  breeding  resistance  through; 
Canadianization  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  and  labour  struggles 
against  all  that  the  free-trade  initiative  implies;  through 
church  struggles  against  increasing  immiseration  of  the 
population;  through  Aboriginal  people's  struggles  against 
intensified  exploitation  of  their  resource  heritage,  et  cetera. 

The  World  System 

There  are  liberal  and  Marxist  variants  of  world  systems 
analysis.  For  both,  nation-states  are  conceived  to  be  part  of  an 
international  division  of  labour  and  are  ranked  hierarchically 
according  to  their  mode  of  insertion  into  the  world  economy. 
Host  developed  are  centre,  or  core  states,  followed  by  semi- 
peripheries  and  peripheries.2   Interstate  relations   are  typified 
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by  domination  and  exploitation.  Historically,  centre  states  have 
benefited  from  their  exploitation  of  periphery  and  semi-periphery 
economies.  Various  forms  of  imperialist  exploitation  have 
distorted  the  development  of  non-centre  state  productive  forces, 
leaving  them  dependent  on  export  to  the  world  market. 
International  divisions  of  labour  (IDL)  have  changed  since  the 
inception  of  the  so-called  European  world  economy3,  with  changes 
in  power  relations  between  states  and  with  the  development  of 
world  capitalism.  But  the  IDL  has  continued  to  be  characterized 
by  the  centre-periphery  axis.  For  Marxist  world  systems 
analysts,  these  nation-state  relations  are  based  on  and  cross- 
cut by  class  relations  and  exploitation. 

With  the  advancing  transnationalizat ion  of  the  capitalist 
production  process  there  is  some  indication  that  centre-periphery 
relations  of  exploitation  are  changing.  The  freedom  with  which 
transnational  corporations  can  move  many  factors  of  production 
over  the  globe  is  making  state  boundaries  less  significant.  If 
production  conditions  are  more  profitable  in  one  area  than 
another,  the  transnat ionals  can  pick  up  and  move.  Labour  unions 
in  the  centre  perceive  this  as  a  direct  threat  to  wage  levels  and 
job  security.  This  threat  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
production  processes  are  being  both  deskilled  and  parcelled  over 
the  globe.  Thus  labour's  still  localized  struggles  are  weakened. 
Current  high  rates  of  unemployment  and  lower  skill  requirements 
make  recalcitrant  workers  relatively  easy  to  replace.  And 
globally-parcelled  and  internationally-duplicated  production  make 


local  and  national  walkouts  less   of   a   threat   to  transnational 

capital  . 

According  to   Dixon  et   al  ■  (1983:190)  these  changes,  "at  the 

theoretical  level,  point  toward  a  redefinition  of  the  concepts  of 

core,  periphery,  and  semi-periphery."   They  suggest  that,  because 

of  deskilling  and  transnat ional izat ion  of  the  production  process, 

working  and   living  conditions   in  the  centre  of  the  world  system 

are  coming  to  replicate  those  of   the  periphery.    Discussing  the 

U.S.  case,  Dixon  et  al .  (1983:176)  state  that: 

in  their  effort  to  become  more  competitive,  U.S. 
capitalists  have  sought  ever  cheaper.  ever  more 
productive  (but  deskilled  and  degraded),  ever  more 
vulnerable  sources  of  labour.  For  the  U.S.  working 
class  this  results  in  ever-increasing  unemployment  among 
unionized  blue-collar  workers.  further  irowth  of  the 
permanently  unemployed  underclass,  and  an  increasing 
demand  for  the  low-paid,  unskilled  labour  of 
superexploited4  ,  undocumented  immigrants  (cf.  Barnet  and 
Muller,  1974). 

For  the   Canadian  case,   Holmes  and   Leys  (1987:9)   argue  "that  a 

shift  is   occurring  from   highly  paid,  full-time,  male  employment 

in  manufacturing  to   lower   paid,   part-time.   female,   and  youth 

employment   in   the   service   sector."     This  is  all  part  of  the 

process  I  am  calling  the  "peripheral ization  of  the  centre"  --  the 

transformation   of   high-wage   liberal-democratic  societies,  into 

low-wage  authoritarian  societies. 

Though   Canada    may    not    share    all    the    features   of 

per ipheral ization   which   Dixon   et   al .  attribute  to  the  U.S.,  I 

think  that  their   conceptualization   of   this   process   of  social 

transformation  can  be  fruitfully  applied  to  Canada.   I  will  begin 

with  a  discussion  of  changes   in   the   international   division  of 


labour  and  the  contemporary  crisis  of  global  capital 
accumulation.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  look  at  Canada's  role 
and  place  in  the  world  economy,  and  a  discussion  of  tendencies- 
social,  economic  and  political  --  at  work  in  Canadian  society 
which  support  the  peripheral ization  thesis.  I  will  conclude  by 
pointing  to  countertendencies  which  might  mitigate  the 
deleterious  effects  of  the  per ipheral i zat ion  process  on  working 
and  middle-class  sectors,  and  by  discussing  current  labour  and 
social  struggles  against  increasing  austerity  and 
authoritarianism. 


Restructuring  the  International  Division  of  Labour 

The  modern  world  system  is  the  product  of  the  transition 
from  feudalism  to  capitalism  in  Western  Europe  and  the  birth  of 
the  European  world  economy  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Until  the  1960 's  the  world  economy  has  witnessed  three  phases  of 
what  Frobel  et  al ■  (1980:11)  refer  to  as  the  "classical" 
international  division  of  labour.  These  phases  have  been 
characterized  by  the  creation  of  centres  and  peripheries  "both 
intra-  and  international ly ...  with  different  forms  of  control  over 
labour  for  different  types  of  production  in  different  regions  of 
the  capitalist  world  economy"  (Frobel  et  al . . 1980 : 32  )  .  What  has 
typified  the  classical  IDL  is  that  the  centre  countries  have 
developed  through  production  of  manufacturing  exports  by  high- 
wage  labour,  while  the  periphery  has  been  relegated  to  the 
production  of  agricultural  and  resource  exports  by  superexploi ted 


labour . 

The  three  phases  of  the  classical   IDL  correspond   roughly  to 

the   three   phases   of   the   capitalist  world  system:  1)  merchant 

capitalism  --  1500-1780;  2)   industrial  capitalism   --  1780-1880; 

and  3)   monopoly  capitalism   --  1880-present .    The  growth  of  the 

transnational  corporation  and  advances   in   technology   under  the 

monopoly  phase   lay  the  basis  for  a  new  international  division  of 

labour  (NIDL)  which  began   to  gel   in  the   1960's.    According  to 

Frobel   et   al .   (1980:45),   this   NIDL   is   the   result   of   the 

transnationalization  of  the  capitalist  production  process: 

We  use  the  term  'the  new  international  division  of  labour' 
to  designate  that  tendency  which: 

a)  undermines  the  traditional  bisection  of  the  world  into  a 
few  industrialized  countries  on  one  hand,  and  a  great 
majority  of  developing  countries  integrated  into  the  world 
economy  solely  as  raw  material  producers  on  the  other;  and 

b)  compels  the  increasing  subdivision  of  manufacturing 
processes  into  a  number  of  partial  operations  at  different 
industrial  sites  throughout  the  world,  where  the  division  of 
labour  should  be  understood  as  an  ongoing  process,  and  not 
as  a  final  result. 

How  did  it  come  about  that  this  NIDL  was  possible?   Frobel  et  al . 

suggest    three    conditions    which    were    necessary   for   the 

restructuring  of   the  IDL:    a)   "the  development   of  a  worldwide 

reservoir  of   potential  labour   power"  (1980:34).   This  condition 

resulted  from  social   and   technological   transformations   in  the 

Third  World  which  are  closely  related  to  the  second  condition:  b) 

"the   development    and    refinement    of    technology    and   job 

organization   makes   it   possible  to  decompose  complex  production 

processes  into  elementary  units   such  that   even  unskilled  labour 


can  be   easily  trained   in  quite   a  short  period  of  time  to  carry 

out  the   rudimentary   operations"   (1980:35).     This   process  of 

deskilling,  which   Braverman  (1974)  refers  to  as  "the  degradation 

of  work,"  allows  capital  to  use  the  cheapest,  most  docile,  labour 

available  --   often  female  labour.   The  third  condition  necessary 

for  a  NIDL  allows  capital  to  wander  the   globe  in   search  of  that 

low-wage   labour:     c)   "the   development   of  a  technology  which 

renders  industrial   location   and   the   management   of  production 

itself  largely  independent  of  geographical  distances"  (1980:36). 

Vuskovic  (1980:10)  summarizes  the  impact  of  these  changes: 

In  at  least  three  areas,  technological  developments  now 
exist  that  were  not  available  earlier.  First,  even  in 
relatively  more  complex  activities  there  is  a  growing 
technical  ability  to  "break-up"  the  productive  process, 
separating  out  "segments"  which  require  a  higher  input  of 
skilled  labour  from  those  which,  though  highly  capital- 
intensive,  can  be  undertaken  by  unskilled  or  semiskilled 
workers.  Second,  a  more  efficient  transportation  system 
( containerizat ion ,  air  freight,  etc.)  permits  the 
geographical  dispersion  of  those  segments  without 
prohibitive  cost  increases.  And  third,  advances  in 
communication,  information  and  control  techniques  allow  for 
centralized  direction  and  administration  of  industrial 
complexes  despite  dispersed  plant  locations. 

These  changes   have  resulted   in  what   Frobel  et   al .  term  "world 

market  oriented  industrialization"  and  the  world  market  factory." 

Production  in  world  market  factories  is  highly  vertically 
integrated  into  the  transnational  operations  of  the 
individual  companies  and  involves  non-complex  production 
operations;  as  regards  the  processing  of  each  product  or 
product  group,  the  production  process  is  largely  confined  to 
part  operations:  the  manufacturing  of  parts,  assembling  of 
parts,  or  final  assembly  (1980:22). 

Transnational   capital   has   begun   to   spread  its  operations 

over  the  globe  not  only  in   search  of   cheap  labour,   but  also  to 

avoid  militant   labour  struggles,   environmental  protection  laws, 
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taxes,  et  cetera.  Operations  are  being  set  up  wherever  costs  for 
each  aspect  of  production  are  lowest.  Not  only  is  there  a 
division  of  labour  in  production  --  that  division  of  labour 
itself  is  global.  The  beauty  of  this  for  capital  is  that  it  is 
now  often  possible  to  escape  labour  demands  by  running  away  ( thus 
the  "runaway  shop")  or  by  threatening  labour  with  that 
possibility  (cf.  Barnet  and  Muller , 1974 : 303f f ,  on  "the 
obsolescence  of  American  labour"). 

Frobel  et  al .  use  the  case  of  German  transnational  textile 
capital  to  illustrate  these  trends.  But  others  have  noted  the 
same  trends  in  transnational  automobile  production.  Monopoly 
capital  has  been  attracted  to  Third  World  countries  where  wages 
are  10-20X  of  those  in  the  centre,  where  the  working  day  (week  or 
year)  is  longer,  and  where  productivities  are  now  comparable  to 
those  in  the  centre.  This  means  that  labourers  worldwide  can  now 
more  easily  be  discarded  and  replaced,  and  that  capital  can  pick 
and  choose  its  labour  force  (increasingly  young,  Third  World 
women ) . 

Consequently,  there  has  been  a  proliferation  of  so-called 
"free  production  zones"5  in  the  Third  World.  Periphery  states 
have  been  vying  with  one  another  to  offer  capital  premium 
conditions  for  accumulation.  Frobel  et  al .  (1980;22)  tell  us 
that  since  the  mid-1960's  literally  thousands  of  world  market 
factories  have  set  up  shop  in  the  Third  World.  And  far  from 
improving  the  lot  of  Third  World  workers  and  peasants  as  some 
writers   have    projected,   transnational   industrialization   has 


worsened  living  and   working   conditions   in   the   periphery  (cf. 

Amin,  1984). 

So  far  the  trade  unions  have  more  or  less  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  large-scale  penetration  of  these  adverse 
conditions  into  the  'centre.'  However,  the  competition  on 
the  world  labour  market,  and  the  large  amount  of  structural 
unemployment  in  the  traditional  industrialized  capitalist 
countries  which  results  from  it,  are  increasingly 
undermining  this  not  inconsiderable  achievement... 

Workers  in  the  already  industrialized  countries  are  now 
placed  on  a  worldwide  labour  market  and  forced  to  compete 
for  their  jobs  with  their  fellow  workers  in  the  developing 
countries.  Today,  with  the  development  of  a  worldwide 
market  in  production  sites,  the  traditional  industrialized 
and  the  developing  countries  have  to  compete  against  one 
another  to  attract  industry  to  their  sites  (Frobel  et 
aJU.1980:35,13). 

While  some  (e.g.  Petras,  1981)  dismiss  the  notion  of  a  NIDL, 
the  theme  has  gained  popularity  in  development  literature, 
including  Canadian  literature,  as  we  shall  see.  And  it  forms  the 
basis  for  Dixon  et  al . ' s  (1983)  study  of  the  peripheralization  of 
the  U.S.  centre  (cf.  Jonas  and  Dixon,  1980).  Dixon  et  al^.  note 
three  tendencies  which  are  beginning  to  affect  American  society: 
1)  the  relocation  of  industries  to  the  Third  World  (runaway 
shops);  2)  increasing  employment  of  migrant  labour  --  meaning 
low-wage,  unskilled,  Third  World  labour  --  and  the  creation  of  a 
transnational  labour  force;  and  3)  the  re-industrialization  of 
the  United  States.  The  first  of  these  tendencies  has  been 
outlined  above. 

Given  the  United  States'  common  border  with  Mexico  and  close 
proximity  to  the  Caribbean,  the  use  of  migrant  (often  illegal) 
labour  by  U.S.  capital  has  been  easy  to  facilitate.  Since  WWII 
the  use  of  migrant  labour  has  increased  not  only  in  the  U.S.,  but 
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in   other    centre   nations    --   for    example,   West   Germany's 

importation  of  "guest  workers"   from  the   Middle  East   and  Africa 

( Frobel   et   al . .   1980).     The  incidence  of  immigrant  labour  in 

Canada  has  been  a  consistent   feature   --   especially,   in  recent 

years,   in   less   capital-intensive  manufacturing  sectors  such  as 

textiles  where  Third  World   women  are   often  used.    However,  the 

employment  of  migrant  labour  is  not  as  extensive  as  in  the  U.S. 

Capital's   need   to   re-industrialize   in   the   centre   is   a 

subject  that  is  receiving   increasing  attention   in  the   U.S.  and 

Canada.    Re-industr lal izat ion  is   seen  to   be  more   of  a  burning 

issue  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada   than  in,   for  example,   Germany  and 

Japan.    This  is  so  because  the  latter  countries  have  experienced 

a  re-industrialization  in  the  post-WWII  period   which  makes  their 

industry  more  competitive  on  the  world  market. 

Dixon  et   al .  (1983:184-5)   suggest  that  there  are  three 

routes  for  industrial  restructuring: 

The  first  option,  at  least  theoretically,  would  be  to 
modernize  and  upgrade  the  technology  of  existing  plants  in 
major  heavy  industries  such  as  auto  and  steel,  in  part 
through  government  subsidies... 

The  second  route  is  through  investment  in  the  "high-tech" 
world  of  microchips,  computers.  and  robotics  (Silicon 
Valley),  using  the  research  and  development  programs  created 
and  subsidized  by  defense  and  space-related  government 
investment.  High  technology  industries  are  fundamentally 
capital  intensive... 

But  there  is  a  third  option  or  route.  an  alternative  for 
those  U.S.  industries  that  must  remain  labour  intensive  and 
cannot  be  automated ...  This  is  the  route  of  investment 
reviving  primitive  forms  of  superexploi tat  ion :  garment 
industry  sweatshops,  putting-out  svstems.  and  the  like. 

So-called  "urban   enterprise   zones"   --   the   counterpart  to 
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Third  World  free  production  zones  --  are  the  main  setting  for  the 

third  option.   In   these  zones.   and  throuffhout   the  restructured 

industries,  low-wage   and  semi-   or  unskilled   labour  will  become 

the  norm.   High  technology  production   Dortenrfs  the   necessity  of 

only  a  few  highly-skilled  positions. 

Von   Werholf   (1984)   makes   the   point   that  low-skilled  (in 

capital's  terms),  low-wage  labour  is  not   becoming  the   norm,  but 

has  been   the  norm  throughout  the  history  of  the  capitalist  world 

system.   This   fact   has   simply   been   obscured   by  Eurocentrist 

notions   that   capitalism   is   not   a   world  svstem.   Von  Werholf 

(1984:135)   notes:     "Eighty   to   ninety   percent   of   the  world 

population  consists  of  women,  peasants,  craftsmen,  pettv  traders, 

and  wage  labourers  whom  one  cannot  call  'free'  or  'proletarian.'" 

She  goes  on  to  say: 

The  solution  of  the  puzzle  is  verv  simple:  Everything  is 
just  the  opposite  of  what  it  appears  to  be.  Not  the  10X 
free  wage  labourers  but  the  90%  unfree  non-wage  labourers 
are  the  pillar  of  accumulation  and  growth,  the  truly 
exploited,  the  real  'producers.'  the  'norm,'  and  represent 
the  general  condition  in  which  human  beings  find  themselves 
under  capitalism.  And  now  this  is  also  threatening  the 
proletariat  to  their  great  horror  (1984:138). 

Von  Werholf   contends  that   the  "pillar"   of  accumulation  and 

the  "vision  of  the  future"  are  the  Third  World  and  the  housewife, 

and  that  labour  is  becoming  "femalized."   Her  "thesis  is  that  the 

principles  of  organization  of  housework  will  determine  our  future 

and  not,  as  assured  until  now,  the  principles   of  organization  of 

proletarian   wage   labour"   (1984:158).     This  is  a  provocative, 

though  not  surprising,  contention.   And  it  dovetails   nicely  with 

Dixon  et  al . ' s  (1983:189-90)  thesis  that 
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we  are  seeing  a  process  of  semi-per lpheral izat ion  of  certain 
sectors  of  the  I' .  S .  labour  force,  and  the  importation  of  the 
periphery  and  the  semi-per lphery  into  the  heart  of  the 
United  State  --  tnat  is,  the  increasing  imposition  of  forms 
of  exploitation  on  sectors  of  the  U.S.  working  class  that 
have  previously  been  imposed  primarily  on  Third  world 
populations  and,  within  the  United  States,  on  the 
transnational  labour  force.  In  short,  this  suggests  that  in 
increasing  proportion  of  the  U.S.  working  class  (though 
certainly  not  the  U.S.  working  class  as  a  whole)  will  fail 
under  the  technical  definition  of  superexplo itat ion . 

But   the   consolidation   of   this   tendency  is  not  a  foregone 

conclusion.   The  outcome   will  depend   upon  what   direction  class 

struggles   take   us.     And   these  struggles  promise  to  be  fierce 

because  industrial  restructuring  and   per ipheral izat ion  of  centre 

societies  must   include  heavy  doses  of  "austerity."   Dixon  e  t  al ■ 

(  1983: 183  )  tell  us  that 

the  social,  and  eventually,  the  economic  cost  of  austerity 
policies  are  high:  aggravation  of  the  social  crisis  and  the 
creation  of  rising  social  unrest,  and  aggravation  of  the 
economic  crisis  by  contracting  the  consumer  market. 

Von  Werholf   (1984:132)  asks:    "if  there  is  a  worldwide  economic 

crisis,  then  it  means  that  everywhere  economic  changes   will  take 

place.    But  can   these  be  implemented  without  the  application  of 

violence?"   She  goes  on  to  make  a  foreboding  comparison: 

From  the  countries  that  were  the  first  and  the  quickest  to 
set  out  for  this  change  we  hear  daily  of  the  brutal 
consequences:  first  Chile,  then  Great  Britain,  then  the 
United  States.  Pinochet,  Thatcher,  and  Reagan  are  applying 
the  new  medicine,  the  drastic  treatment  of  the  Chicago  Boys 
of  Milton  Friedman. 

In  discussing  "austerity  capitalism"  Dixon  et  al ■  (1983:130) 


Such  a  scenario  portends  potentially  explosive 
conditions  in  U.S.  cities.  The  response  of  the 
bourgeoisie  must  almost  certainly  involve  greatly 
increased  and   institutionalized  repression.   In  its  most 
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extreme  form,  as  we  have  written  elsewhere,  we  are 
facing  the  implosion  of  Empire  --  the  beginning  of  an 
era  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  begin 
to  see  the  democratic  veils  stripped  away  from  the  face 
of  I.  S.  power;  they  will  begin  to  experience  what  has 
been  the  fate  of  the  colony. 

Before  I   turn  to   a  discussion   of  the   implications  of  the 

restructuring   of   the   international   division  of  labour  for  the 

transformation  of  Canadian  Society  --  a   note  on   the  possibility 

that  this   restructuring  is   not  the   panacea  which  will  pull  the 

capitalist   world   system   out    of    its    post-1960's   economic 

depression  is  in  order. 

Magdoff   and   Sweezy,   writing   in   Monthly   Review  in  recent 

years,  foresee  the  renewal  of   dynamic   accumulation   as   a  shaky 

prospect.     Their   analysis   is   based  on  a  theory  of  stagnation 

formalized  by  Baran  and  Sweezy  (1966).   Baran   and  Sweezy   note  a 

long-run    tendency    toward    stagnation    in    the    capitalist 

accumulation  process.    They   also   note,   however,   that  secular 

tendencies    in    the    world    economy    have   promoted   renewed 

accumulation  in  the  past.   The  post-1873  depression   was  overcome 

by   the   rapid   spread   of   railway-building  activity,  and  by  the 

burst  of  colonial  expansion  referred  to  as  the  "new  imperialism." 

The   depression   of   the   1930's   was  overcome  by  war  production, 

followed  by  the  "automobi 1 izat ion"   of   the   developed  societies, 

and   by   the   increasing   transnational izat ion   of  the  production 

process  under  U.S.  hegemony.   Although   there  may   be  room   for  a 

global  extension   of  these   processes,  Magdoff   and  Sweezy  see  no 

countertendenc ies  on  the  order  of  those  which  pulled   capital  out 

of  previous  crises. 
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On  the  other  hand  Wallerstein,  writing  in  recent  issues  of 
Review  about  cyclical  rhythms  of  the  world  economy,  suggests  that 
if  we  can  depend  on  past  experiences,  we  may  see  the  renewal  of 
global  accumulation  as  early  as  the  1990's.  Wallerstein  bases 
his  projections  on  the  apparent  regularity  of  45-60  year  waves  of 
alternating  boom  and  bust  in  the  capital  accumulation  process-- 
so-called  long,  or  Kondratieff  waves  ( Kondrat ief f ,  1926).  Long- 
wave logic  would  suggest  a  boom  based  on  the  further  extension  of 
transnational  capitalist  production  arising  from  innovations  in 
transportation,  communication  and  other  technological  "grey 
matter . " 

Magdoff   and   Sweezy,   for   their  part,  caution  against  ready 

reliance  on  long  waves  as  a  basis  for  economic  projection.   Amin, 

going  a  step  further,  tells  us  that  the 

current  crisis  has  a  twofold  source:  the  challenge  which 
the  peoples  and  states  of  the  periphery  are  posing  to  the 
conditions  that  fostered  [the]  "prosperity"  [of  the  centre 
in  the  past]  (energy  and  raw  material  crises,  international 
division  of  labour,  etc. )  and  the  resistance  by  the  working 
classes  in  the  West  to  a  "readjustment"  at  their  expense 
( 1977b:35) . 

The  present  crisis  is  therefore  a  crisis  of   imperialism,  and 

not   of   capitalism   in   general.     It  can  be  superseded  only  by 

socialist  revolutions,  or  by  a   new   stage   of   centralization  of 

capital  and   of  the   international  division  of  labour  which  would 

tend  to  bring  the  Western  world   very  much   closer  to   the  Soviet 

(statist)  mode  [of  production]  (1977a:116). 
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Canada  in  the  New  International  Division  of  Labour 

Canada  is  a  country  that  resists  ready  classification  within 
conventional  taxonomies.  Its  status  as  what  might  be  aptly 
called  a  'rich  dependency'  puts  it  at  the  interstices 
between  the  advanced  industrial  countries  and  the  dependent 
capitalisms  of  the  'third  world'.  In  terms  of  per  capita 
income,  patterns  of  consumption,  social  structure,  and 
levels  of  education,  as  well  as  form  of  political  regime, 
Canada  clearly  resembles  the  former  countries.  In  terms  of 
the  extent  of  foreign  ownership  and  control  over  the  economy 
and  of  Canada's  international  trade  pattern  (export  of 
resources  and  import  of  manufactured  goods),  Canada  looks 
more  like  belonging  in  the  company  of  Venezuela  or  Nigeria 
( Panitch, 1985 : 1  )  . 

Radical  academics  have  not  settled  on  a  single  explanation 
of  the  Canadian  anomaly.  Nay  lor  (1972)  refers  to  "Canadian 
branch  plant  quasi-imper ialism .  Levitt  (1970)  calls  Canada  a 
"rich,  industrialized,  underdeveloped  economy";  Livingstone 
(1985)  identifies  it  as  a  "secondary  advanced  capitalist 
formation";  and  Williams  (1976)  discusses  Canada  as  "the  case  of 
the  wealthiest  colony."  Panitch  (1981)  refers  to  Canada  as  a 
"rich  dependency"  and  critiques  "neo-mercant il ist "  and  "high-wage 
proletariat"  explanations  for  that  status. 

In  a  recent  discussion  of  so-called  semi-peripheral  zones6  , 
Arrighi  and  Drangel  (1986:55,62)  classify  Canada  as  a  centre 
country  on  the  basis  of  "core-like  industrial  activities"  and 
"the  distribution  of  rewards  in  the  world  economy  and  the 
approximate  position  of  states  in  relation  to  that  distribution." 
But  given  the  degree  of  Canada's  dependence  on  first  Britain  and 
then  the  U.S.,  I  find  it  hard  to  classify  Canada  as  a  centre  in 
its  own  right.  Here  it  seems  useful  to  note  Clement's  (1977) 
discussion  of  "continental  corporate  power"  and  Lipietz' 
(1982:37)  reference  to  the  "process  whereby  systems  of  production 
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tend  to  'overstep'  national  boundaries  I  leading  1  to  the  formation 
of  huge  blocs  (the  U.S.A.  and  Canada,  the  E.E.C.)"  (cf. 
Teeple , 1 986 ) .  Whether  one  sees  Canada  as  a  centre  in  its  own 
right,  or  as  a  part  of  a  "bloc"  of  continental  corporate  power, 
the  important  point  for  the  present  discussion  is  that  Canada  has 
had  a  "high-wage"  working  class.  However,  over  the  last  couple 
of  decades  that  status  has  been  threatened. 

In  the  1960's  left  and  liberal  politicians  and  academics 
began  to  decry  the  "de- industrialization"  of  Canada.  Caloren 
(1978)  and  Laxer  (1973)  have  presented  data  on  plant  shutdowns 
and  worker  layoffs  --  enough  to  show  that  the  phenomenon  of  the 
"runaway  shop"  has  hit  Canada  with  a  vengeance.  Canada  is 
especially  vulnerable  in  this  area  because  so  much  of  Canada's 
industry  is  foreign-owned. 

Calvert  (1984)  tells  us  that.  of  Canada's  ten  largest 
private  corporations,  six  have  three  quarters  or  more  foreign 
ownership,  and  a  seventh  is  half  foreign-owned.  He  also  notes 
that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  corporate  concentration  in 
manufacturing.  It  must  be  noted,  of  course,  that  foreign  control 
of  Canadian  manufacturing  decreased  from  59%  in  1970  to  49%  in 
1979  (Williams, 1986 ) .  But  this  is  more  a  sign  of  the  de- 
industrialization  process  than  an  upsurge  in  nationalization. 

The  point  to  be  made  of  all  this  is  that  Canada's 
manufacturing  sector  is  particularly  vulnerable  to 
rationalization  and  shut-down  trends  in  the  present  crisis 
because  it   is   foreign-controlled.     Not   only   is   it  foreign- 
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controlled  but,  as  Williams  (1986)  and  others  have  noted,  Canada 
has  experienced  import -substi tut  ion  industrialization  over  the 
last  century  --  in  Canada's  case  branch  plant  industrialization. 
Much  "Canadian"  manufacturing  was  set  up  by  foreign  capital  to 
serve  primarily  the  domestic  market.  Moreover,  there  is  only  a 
weak  national  grid  of  capital  and  commodity  goods  production. 
Canada  is  locked  into  a  Canada-U.S.  (continental)  grid.  Control 
over  most  investment  decisions  and  research  and  development  are 
retained  in  the  American  head  office.  So  the  move  toward  a  NIDL, 
commencing  with  high-technology  operations  for  the  centre  and 
low-skilled  more  labour-intensive  .jobs  for  the  periphery,  leaves 
Canada  even  more  open  to  peripheral izat ion  trends  than  the  U.S. 
proper . 

While  the  more  autocentric  economies  allow  industrial 
restructuring  for  competition  on  the  world  market,  Canada's 
disarticulated,  foreign-controlled  economy  is  shown  to  have 
little  resilience.  Williams  (1983:9)  cites  one  Canadian  state 
bureaucrat's  note  of  "considerable  evidence  that  Canada-based 
subsidiaries  of  foreign-controlled  companies  are  not  aggressively 
seeking  export  opportunities  abroad.  Because  of  corporate 
policy,  many  firms  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pursue 
projects  abroad".  And,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  Williams 
(1983:42)  notes  how  some  bureaucrats  in  the  Department  of 
Industry,  Trade  and  Commerce  have  "been  concerned  that  branch 
plants  in  Canada  have  used  federal  export  assistance  as  a  foot  in 
the  door   for  the   sale  of  products  from  their  foreign  parents  or 
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from  associated   subsidiaries  in   third  countries"    --  a  telling 

statement  on  Canada's  "independence"' 

Laxer  (1981:89)  presents   the   findings   of   a   Government  of 

Ontario  brief  on  problems  in  Canadian  manufacturing: 

The  brief  concluded  that  Canada's  manufacturing  sector  was 
'not  only  weak  but  in  a  state  of  fundamental  structural 
disequilibrium' . 

This  disequilibrium  was  evidenced  in  the  following 
symptoms : 

a  process  of  de- industrial izat ion ; 

the  decline  in   international   competitiveness   that  has 
led  to  a  deteriorating  merchandise  trade  performance; 

the  erosion   of  technological  strength  and  capability  in 
the  manufacturing  sector;  and 

the  persistence  of   a   substantial   productivity  gap 
vis-a-vis  the  U.S. 

For  Moore  and  Wells  (1977:45): 

De-industrialization  is,  then,  a  myth.  ...  International 
capitalism  in  decline  brings  stagnation  to  all  advanced 
countries  --  not  just  Canada.  American  domination  of 
Canada  is  only  a  manifestation  of  a  larger  problem-- 
the  instability  of  world  capitalism. 

I  would   suggest  that  so-called  de- industrial izat ion  is  simply  an 

aspect  of  the   restructuring   of   the   International   Division  of 

Labour  (IDL)  and  the  peripheral ization  of  the  centre. 

Contributors  to   a  recent   volume  on  Canada  and  the  NIDL  have 

suggested  that  the  process   of   de-industrialization   is  directly 

tied  to   the  restructuring   of  the  IDL  (Cameron  and  Houle,  1985). 

In  this  context  the   Canadian   state   has   felt   the   pressure  to 

promote   national    industrial   restructuring.     Recent   Liberal 

governments  adopted  nationalist  policies   which   pointed   in  this 
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direction.   But  the  present  aovernment  is  placing  all  of  its  eggs 

in  the  basket  of  freer  trade  with  the  U.S.  ( Hi  11  lams , 1 986 ) .   Some 

Left  critics   contend  that   the  latter   initiative  simply  removes 

the  last  impediments  to  the  complete  incorporation  of  Canada  into 

the  L' .  S . -dominated  continental  bloc,  and  portends  a  gloomy  future 

for  Canadian  manufacturing  and  any  remaining  vestiges  of  Canadian 

independence   ( Teeple , 1 986 )  .     In   terms   of   the   thesis   being 

developed   in   this   essay,   Canada-U.S.   "free   trade"  deal  is  a 

subterfuge  behind  which  the  peripheral izat ion  of   the  center  will 

be  accelerated   --  for   the  future   of  labour,  both  in  Canada  and 

the  U.S.,  promises  to  be  even  more  gloomy  than  the  future  of  some 

capitals  ( Gudmundson , 1986 ) . 

Houle    (1983)    contends    that   industrial   restructur ing-- 

increasing  organic  composition   of   capital,   deskilling   and  low 

wages  --   is  the  logic  of  transnational  capital  and  the  basis  for 

the  NIDL.   Moreover,  this  logic  is  being  applied  to   the  Canadian 

economy's  mainstay  --  the  resource  sector.   To  remain  competitive 

in  the  NIDL,  monopoly  capital  and  the  state  have  begun  dispensing 

with   the   so-called   Fordist   wage   labour   relationship  --  i.e. 

maintenance  of   high  wages   to  ensure   a  consumer   market.   Houle 

(1983:135-6)  accounts  for  this  change  as  follows: 

If  the  future  of  accumulation  is  based  on  energy  resources, 
and  the  manufacturing  sector  upstream  from  them,  a  situation 
is  created  similar  to  that  of  the  regime  of  extensive 
accumulation,  where  the  prime  mover  of  accumulation  was 
first  of  all  the  sector  of  the  means  of  production.  The 
dominant  form  of  production  of  surplus-value  will  remain, 
however,  relative  surplus-value.  The  development  of  this 
type  of  accumulation  in  Canada  would  facilitate  the 
integration  of  the  Canadian  economy  into  a  restructured 
world-capitalist  economy,  would  respect   what  seem   to  be  the 
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tendencies  of  the  new  international  division  of  labour,  and 
would  not  require  the  maintenance  of  the  present  growth 
model,  nor,  therefore,  the  maintenance  of  the  Fordist  wage- 
labour  relationship.  In  fact,  the  elimination  of  the 
latter,  or  at  least  its  contraction,  is  a  prerequisite  for 
the  submission  of  the  Canadian  economy  to  the  demands  of  the 
world  market.  To  maintain  the  Fordist  wage-labour 
relationship  the  state  would  have  to  take  over  a  sizeable 
share  of  surplus-value,  and  this  seizure  would  endanger  the 
place  on  the  world  market  of  Canadian  energy  resources  and 
of  some  branches  of  the  sector  of  the  means  of  production 
upstream  from  these.  The  question  of  the  non-maintenance  of 
the  Fordist-wage-labour  relationship  appears  therefore  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  crisis  and  from  the  restructuring  of 
the  regime  of  accumulation  in  relation  to  the  international 
division  of  labour. 

According  to  Houle  this  is  the  path  down  which  the  Liberal 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  began  to  tread  in  the 
1970's.  And  the  Conservative  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Mulroney  has  not  strayed  from  this  path.  Both  governments  have 
begun  and  continue  cuts  in  social  services  and  an  assault  on 
labour  apparently  recognizing  that,  as  Houle  (1983:133)  puts  it, 
"to  be  worthwhile  for  capital,  an  end  to  the  crisis  must  involve 
a  major  defeat  of  the  popular  classes  by  provoking  a  sizeable  and 
lasting  increase  in  the  rate  of  exploitation." 

Labour's  acquiescence  in  the  destruction  of  the  welfare 
state  has,  until  recently,  been  sought  through  tripartism  and 
further  integration  of  the  workers'  movement  into  liberal 
ideology.  "When  these  measures  are  not  sufficient  to  make  wage- 
earners  accept  a  restructuring  of  the  wage-labour  relationship, 
the  state  resorts  to  the  apparatus  of  repression  (the  judiciary 
and  the  police)  to  inflict  defeats  on  the  workers  or  to 
invalidate  some  of  their  gains"  ( Houle , 1983 :  1  35 )  .  Such  moves  are 
not  new  to  Canadian  history.    But  their   incidence  has  increased 
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since  the  crisis  of  the  1970's.  Calvert  11984)  notes,  for 
example,  that  there  have  been  seventeen  separate  pieces  of 
federal  legislation  directed  against  public  sector  unions  alone 
since  1980.  Panitch  and  Swartz  (1985)  see  this  as  part  of  a 
general  shift  from  "consent"  to  "coercion"  in  state/capital- 
labour  relations. 

Both  capital  and  the  state  are  pushing  "austerity 
capitalism".  Laxer  (1981:40)  cites  the  prestigious  Business 
Council  on  National  Issues'  representative  W.o.  Twaits' 
suggestions  for  renewed  accumulation: 

-  a  freeze  on  social  programs; 

-  revisions  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  ( UIC ) 
plan  to  make  unemployment  "less  attractive"; 

-  restraint   on   new   net   government   borrowing   to   release 
dollars  to  the  private  sector; 

-elimination  of  double  taxation   in   the   resource  industries 

and  decisions   on  critical  energy  projects,  without  which  the 

economy  has  little  prospect. 
These  proposals  were  presented  to  a  1977  Conservative  Party 
conference  when  the  Liberal  Party  was  still  in  power.  Twaits,  a 
former  chief  executive  officer  of  Imperial  Oil,  must  be  gratified 
that  the  new  Conservative  government  was  not  long  in  moving  on 
his  last  proposal. 

But  Conservative  and  Liberal  governments  alike  are 
increasingly  succumbing  to  the  ideology  of  the  new  conservatism 
and   attempt   to   legitimize   the   need   for   austerity   and  high 
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unemployment   rates.     According   to   Gingrich   (1978:97):   "The 

state   in   most   capitalist   countries   is   in   the    process   of 

instituting   austerity    programs   against   the   working   class". 

Reducing  expectations  "is  the   means   by   which   the   politics  of 

austerity  is   translated  into  practice  at  the  individual  or  group 

level"  (1978:98). 

The  aim  of  propaganda  is  to  persuade  each  family  or 
individual  to  expect  less,  and  as  workers,  demand  less 
in  wages.  This  is  consciously  stated  by  those  like 
[Liberal]  Finance  Minister  Chretien  who  trumpet  the  need 
for  reduced  inflationary  expectations  on  everyone's  part. 
They  hope  that  wage  demands  will  be  voluntarily 
moderated,  thus  making  it  easier  to  reduce  labour  costs. 
Wage  controls,  unemployment  or  increased  taxation  are 
used  to  actually  reduce  wages.  The  main  purpose  of 
impressing  on  workers  the  need  for  reduced  expectations 
is  a  psychological  one,  that  is,  to  change  the  perception 
of  problems  in  such  a  way  that  austerity  can  be  imposed 
with  minimal  amounts  of  dissent  (1978:98-9). 

So  while  the  state  leads  an   attack  on   first  inflation,  then 

the   state   deficit   as   public  enemy  number  one,  politicians  and 

bourgeois  academics  try  to  convince  us  that  present  high  rates  of 

unemployment   are   "normal".     In   the  post-WWII  boom  years,  the 

accepted  wisdom  was  that  unemployment  rates  of  3-4%   were  normal. 

Now  that   official  rates  of  unemployment  are  in  the  10-12%  range, 

New  Right  economists  and  their  political  counterparts  are  telling 

the  public   that  10%   unemployment  is   normal.    But  even  keeping 

unemployment  figures  that  low  requires  that  whole  sectors   of  the 

unemployed  be   "fudged"  off   the  list  --  those  employed  part-time 

who  wish  full-time  employment,  those  who   have  become  discouraged 

and  stopped   looking  for   work,  and   those  who,  for  one  reason  or 

another,   have    never   made    it   onto    the   official   rollcall 
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( Gingrich, 1 978 ) .  Officially  Canada's  unemployed  number  about  one 
and  one-half  million.  Unofficially,  more  like  two  million  are 
unemployed  l Calvert , 1 984  )  . 

High  levels  of  unemployment  and  underemployment  are  coming 
to  be  structured  into  the  socioeconomic  system.  In  this  sense, 
we  see  the  rise  of  the  so-called  underclass  that  prevails  on  the 
periphery.  Periods  of  unemployment  grow  longer,  work 
alternatives  are  of  increasingly  lower  status,  and  the  myth  of 
the  male  as  family  "breadwinner",  already  challenged  in  feminist 
literature,  is  even  less  certain.  The  family  unit  may  survive, 
but  more  along  Third  World  lines  where  not  just  husband  and  wife, 
but  all  able  family  members  must  work  to  provide  for  subsistence. 
This  will  entail  an  increase  in  output  by  the  "household  economy" 
--  part  of  the  growing  "informal  economy."  Here  goods  and 
services  are  produced  not  only  for  the  family,  but  for  sale  in 
the  "underground"  or  "black  economy." 

These  variations  of  informal  economy  may  not  be  new  to 
residents  of  less-developed  parts  of  Canada  (e.g.  the  Maritime 
provinces)  but  they  are  a  new  and  psychologically  debilitating 
experience  for  residents  of  many  areas.  This  is  part  of  the 
experience  that  von  Werlhof  (1984)  refers  to  when  she  says  that 
housework  and  the  Third  World  are  the  vision  of  the  future.7 
This  is  the  flipaide  to  the  neo-conservat ive  world  of  market 
freedom.  But  apparently,  only  the  formally  sanctioned  market 
will  be  "free."  Canada's  present  Conservative  government, 
shortly  after  taking   office,   announced   that   it   was  "cracking 
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down"  on  earners  of  unreported  income.  An  amnesty  was  announced 
in  1984  so  that  those  who  had  received  income  from  the  informal 
economy  could  declare  that  income  without  recrimination. 
Thereafter,  the  government's  Revenue  and  Taxation  Department 
would  "get  tough."  In  a  sea  of  free  enterprise  rhetoric,  this 
was  an  obvious  sign  that  the  market  is  free  for  capital,  but  not 
for  labour,  and  also  a  sign  that  the  informal  economy  is 
expanding . 

The  Neo-Conservative  Onslaught 

Neo-conservat i ve  rhetoric  of  free  enterprise,  free  markets, 
and  free  trade  has  spread  across  Canada.  This  is  the  rhetoric, 
though  not  the  full  reality,  of  the  new  federal  Conservative 
government.  In  announcing  a  new  energy  deal  with  Alberta  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  March  28,  1985,  the  federal  Energy  Minister 
stated  that  "under  deregulation  the  market  will  decide  what  crude 
oil  prices  should  be."  The  code  word  here  is  "deregulation" -- 
ostensibly  the  ideology  of  the  new  Conservative  government.  The 
new  defrocked  Minister  of  Industry,  Trade  and  Commerce  Sinclair 
Stevens  promised  to  get  government  out  of  the  marketplace.  He 
moved  to  do  this  by  transforming  the  Foreign  Investment  Agency 
( FIRA  -  a  Liberal  government  response  to  nationalist  pressures  of 
the  1960's  and  early  1970's)  into  Investment  Canada  --  with  a 
mandate  not  to  monitor  but  to  entice  foreign  investors.  (Foreign 
investment  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  Conservatives  came  to 
office.)   And  we  now  have  a  Minister  of  Privatization,  whose  sole 
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purpose   is   to   promote    economic   renewal    by   turning   Crown 

corporations  back  to  the  "magic  of  the  market." 

Havemann  (1986:14-5)  asserts: 

Arrogant,  aggressive  capital  enmeshed  in  the  high-tech 
indust r ial -mi  1 i tary  complex,  supported  by  elements  in  the 
bureaucracy,  the  media,  federal  and  provincial  governments, 
and  sections  of  the  churches  and  universities,  seeks  to 
dismantle  even  this  (weak)  version  of  the  welfare  state. 
Their  goal  is  to  erode  the  hegemony  of  Canada's  seemingly 
liberal  democratic  ideology  to  build  a  state  requiring 
'exceptional'  coercive  powers  over  the  working  class.  Only 
Bennett's  Social  Credit  government  in  British  Columbia  has 
come  out  with  this  as  an  overt  policy,  but  a  polarization  of 
class  interest  will  occur  elsewhere  as  more  Canadians 
experience  the  forms  of  state-sponsored  immiseration 
perpetrated  by  Reagan,  Thatcher,  and  Bennett  in  their 
support  of  the  'revolt  of  the  rich.' 

Havemann  (1986:25)  adds  that  "British  Columbia  now  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  an  'exceptional  state'  which  blends  neo- 
conservative  economic  policy,  New  Right  social  policy,  and  neo- 
fascist  repression."  And  the  recently  elected  Social  Credit 
government  of  Bill  Vander  Zalm  does  not  appear  likely  to  break 
out  of  this  mold  --  campaign  promises  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Marchak  (1984:31-2)  commenting  on  the  neo-conservati ve 
programs  of  Premier  Bennett's  government  in  B.C.  states:  "The 
ideology  of  this  government  is  promoted  in  words  such  as 
restraint.  incentives.  productivity.  efficiency.  downsizing, 
privatization,  free  enterprise,  high  technology,  the  new  economic 
real itr  and  our  international  competitive  position."  Marchak 
notes  that  two  words  are  missing  from  the  B.C.  government's 
vocabulary  --  "unemployment"  and  "democracy."  She  says  that  the 
"omission   of    unemployment   is    a   means    of   neglecting   the 
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consequences  of  'downsizing',  'restraint'  and  'privatization'" 
(1984:36).  To  "delete  the  ideology  of  democracy  is  to  provide 
the  ground  for  deleting  the  forms  as  well... along  with  the 
welfare  state"  (1984:37). 

In  recent  years,  thousands  of  public  sector  workers  in  B.C. 
have  been  fired.  Welfare  services  have  been  axed  and  hospitals 
and  educational  institutions  across  the  province  have  been  closed 
down  or  have  lost  state  funding  (Magnusson  et  al . . 1984 ) .  In 
addition  to  cutting  social  services  spending,  the  B.C.  government 
has  closed  its  Human  Rights  and  Rentalsman's  Offices.  "At  the 
same  time,  greater  expenditures  have  been  directed  toward  private 
capital  in  the  form  of  grants  for  technological  changes,  tax 
incentives,  subsidies,  infrastructure,  marketing  arrangements, 
etc."  (Marchak: 1985:4 ) . 

Marchak  (1985)  contends  that  B.C.'s  woes  result  largely  from 
dependence,  and  that  resource-rich  B.C.  is  now  becoming  a 
periphery  of  Japan  as  well  as  the  U.S.  She  says  "that  B.C.  has 
been  developed  as  a  resource  periphery,  and  is  fast  becoming  an 
underdeveloped  country  at  the  mercy  of  international  corporations 
seeking  low-wage  labour"  (ibid.:5). 

Vancouver  is  beginning  to  earn  itself  the  title  of  "Hong 
Kong  West."  The  B.C.  government  has  teamed  up  with  B.C.'s  right- 
wing  "think"  tank,  the  Fraser  Institute,  to  advance  this  "new- 
reality. "  The  Institute,  in  its  publications  (e.g.  Grubel , 1983 ) , 
has  been  advocating  the  construction  of  "free  market  zones" 
(Frobel  et.   al . ' s  "free   production  zones"  by  another  name),  not 
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only  in  B.C.  but  across  Canada.  According  to  a  recent  report  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail  (November  29,  1984),  the  B.C.  government  has 
been  negotiating  with  Ottawa  on  plans  to  promote  such  zones 
(called  "special  enterprise  zones"  by  the  B.C.  government 
itself).  For  its  part,  the  federal  government  has  recently 
proposed  making  Montreal  and  Vancouver  international  banking 
centres.  But  anyone  familiar  with  examples  such  as  Panama  knows 
this  promises  nothing  but  increasing  hardship  for  the  Canadian 
masses . 

The  free  zones  are  proposed  as  a  politically  expedient 
alternative  to  a  completely  free  market  (i.e.  per ipheral izat ion 
snuck  in  through  the  back  door).  But  it  is  envisioned  that  the 
"demonstration  effect"  produced  by  free-zone  successes  would 
prompt  the  spread  of  the  free  market  approach  through  the  economy 
--  a  dubious  proposition  if  judged  by  Third  World  indicators.8 
One  commentator  ( 01 iver , 1985 )  contends  that  de  facto  free  zones 
have  already  been  initiated  in  B.C.  --  the  Expo  (World  Trade 
Fair)  production  site  being  one  example.  That  site,  and 
Vancouver  in  general,  was  the  scene  of  a  militant  labour  struggle 
in  1984,  in  which  the  state  legislated  workers  back  to  work  and 
paved  the  way  for  no-union  (and  therefore  low-wage)  work  sites. 
In  the  process,  the  Bennett  government  adopted  Margaret 
Thatcher's  tactic  of  dividing  the  populace  into  two  --  in  this 
case  "good"  British  Columbians  who  favour  the  "new  economic 
reality"  of  restraint  and  restructuring,  and  "bad"  British 
Columbians  who  do  not. 
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The  question,  'Who  can  work  on  the  Expo  site?'  is  easily- 
answered  in  the  Bennett  Code:  "good"  British  Columbians,  of 
course.  Expo  is  the  most  ambitious  of  the  New  Reality 
projects,  not  only  because  it  exhibits  the  capacity  of  the 
"good  people"  to  plan,  organize,  and  build  a  world-class 
trade  fair,  but  also  because  it  is  the  testing  ground  for 
Bennett's  New  Reality  union-busting  strategy. 

By  law,  the  Expo  site  is  open,  an  economic  zone  where  anyone 
has  the  right  to  work  except  "bad"  British  Columbians  like 
union  members.  But  even  they  can  be  redeemed.  They  can 
become  "good"  by  going  to  work  for  a  "new"  and  "real" 
construction  company  which  is  certain  to  bid  $20,000  under 
union  contractors  on  every  tender  ( 01 iver , 1985 : 7  )  . 

Despite  the   recent  re-election   of  the   Social  Credit  Party, 

labour  and  popular  opposition  to  the  peripheral izat ion  process  in 

B.C.  (and   now  Saskatchewan)   suggests  that   there  is   a  limit  to 

which  Canada's  heretofore   high-wage   population   can   be  pushed. 

Programs   of   economic   restructuring   and  social  service  cuts  in 

B.C.  called  forth  a  massive   opposition   in   the   form   of  B.C.'s 

"Operation   Solidarity"   --   a   coalition   of   labour  (public  and 

private    sector     --    blue     and    white-collar),    community 

organizations,  feminist  groups,  etc. 

The  fight-back  developed  an  enormous  base  of  popular 
support.  In  the  lower  mainland  alone,  three  massive 
demonstrations  occurred  after  July  7  [1983]:  25,000  marched 
the  week  following  the  budget  introductions,  50,000  rallied 
at  Empire  Stadium  in  August  (many  walking  off  the  job  to 
attend).  Finally,  exceeding  all  expectations,  60,000 
marched  around  the  Socred  Convention  on  October  14,  some 
carrying  General  Strike  placards  and  many  chanting  "Socreds 
Out."  Many  people  have  become  active  for  the  first  time  and 
have  developed  a  concern  for  a  wide  number  of  issues 
(Larkin, 1984:4 ) . 

B.C.'s   Solidarity   Coalition   demonstrates   that   there  is  a 

popular  base  for  opposition   to  the   peripheral izat ion  trend  (cf. 

Havemann,    1986).       The   long-range   potential,   however,   of 

Solidarity-type   coalitions   clearly   hinges   on   the   problem  of 
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leadership.  Many  in  B.C.  were  unhappy  when  reformist  labour 
leaders  "caved-in"  to  Premier  Bennett  and  cancelled  a  province- 
wide  general  strike  planned  for  November  14,  1983  (Larkin,  1984). 
While  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress  (CLC)  has  officially  called 
for  a  "total  mobilization"  against  neo-conservat i ve  attacks  on 
labour,  the  capacity  of  the  presently  reformist  CLC  leadership 
and  structure  to  affect  such  a  mobilization  must  be  questioned. 
In  their  March  1984  editorial,  the  editors  of  Canadian  Dimension 
commented : 

This  is  the  third  consecutive  issue  in  which  Dimension  has 
covered  the  activities  of  B.C.'s  Operation  Solidarity  and 
Solidarity  Coalition.  Our  coverage  will  continue,  not  only 
because  of  the  importance  of  Solidarity's  struggle  in  B.C., 
but  because  we  expect  it  to  recur  elsewhere  in  Canada... 

The  aggression  with  which  capital  and  the  state  have 
responded  to  the  crisis  in  capitalism  necessitate  a  new  form 
of  trade  union  politics  --  a  politics  of  confrontation  in 
which  the  organization  and  mobilization  of  membership  and 
creation  of  coalitions  take  on  added  importance.  Some 
leaders  of  trade  unions  and  popular  organizations  have  not 
yet  made  this  adjustment. 

Conclusion--W( h) ither  Canada? 

In  this  essay  I  have  attempted  to  set  present  trends  in 
Canadian  society  into  the  context  of  a  changing  world  economy-- 
with  an  emergent  new  international  division  of  labour  and  a 
peripheral ization  of  centre  societies.  In  this  light,  we  see 
that  phenomena  such  as  de- industrial izat ion  and  state  attacks  on 
welfare  are  not  peculiar  to  Canada.  They  are  part  of  a 
restructuring  of  the  world  economy  and  a  redefinition  of  the 
social   status   of   workers   of   centre   and   periphery.      Amin 
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(1981:xvi)  contends:  "There  is  still  a  qualitative  difference 
between  centres  and  peripheries."  But  this  is  not  to  deny  that 
there  is  a  move  afoot  to  restructure  social  relations  as  part  of 
the  transnational izat ion  of  the  production  process  itself.  Most 
important,  for  the  majority  of  centre  workers,  is  the 
restructuring  of  the  Fordist  wage-labour  relationship  to  turn 
relatively  privileged  sectors  into  a  low-skilled,  low-waged 
labour  force  attractive  to  transnational  capital.  This  is  the 
logic  of  transnational  capital.  But  as  Marchak  (1984)  points  out 
in  her  discussion  of  B.C.,  there  is  absolutely  no  guarantee  that 
peripheral i zat ion  of  the  centre  will  bring  "high-tech" 
investment . 

Yet  Eric  Trigg,  chairman  of  Alcan  Aluminum,  and  Thomas  Bata, 
president  of  Bata  shoes,  speaking  on  CBC  Radio's  "Ideas"  (April 
3,  1985),  tell  us  that  Canadian  industry  must  be  restructured  for 
world  market  production  or  it  will  wither  away.  This  may  be  true 
for  transnational  corporations  like  Alcan  and  Bata,  but  small  and 
medium  capitals  in  Canada  are  suffering  because  their  mainstay-- 
the  domestic  market  --  is  being  eroded  by  unemployment  and  low 
wage  settlements.  Calvert  (1984:8)  note3  that  from  1978  to  1982, 
real  wages  dropped  by  IX.  From   1977   to   1983,   business  and 

consumer  bankruptcies  rose  by  122%  (ibid.:").  Most  bankruptcies 
are  in  small  business.  Small  and  medium  capitals  thus  wither  up 
and  are  absorbed  by  large  capital  as  centralization  and 
concentration  accelerates.9  Monopoly  banks  and  oil  companies 
make  exorbitant  profits. 
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All  of  this  should  serve  to  emphasize  a  point  which  has  been 
made  at  least  since  Marx  and  Engels'  time  --  that  capitalism  is 
fraught  with  contradictions.  The  logic  of  transnational  capital 
may  be  toward  a  peripheral izat ion  of  the  centre.  But  reducing 
labour  costs  to  improve  competitive  ability  on  the  (hardly 
competitive)  world  market  is  certainly  not  logical  when  we 
consider  that  the  basis  for  that  market  is  the  same  high-wage 
labour  which  is  under  attack.  This  contradiction  immediately 
strikes  small  and  medium  national  capitals. 

The  state,  for  its  part,  is  caught  in  a  bind  of  trying  to 
organize  the  demands  of  labour  and  the  various  capitals  in  such  a 
way  as  to  ensure  hegemonic  class  domination.  Canadian  rulers 
must  be  sensing  the  possibility  of  social  upheaval.  In  recent 
years,  our  popular  media  began  to  pick  up  signs  that  the  Canadian 
state  is  preparing  for  increased  internal  "instability".  At  the 
turn  of  the  decade,  the  Canadian  military  began  to  acquire 
vehicles  with  the  sole  purpose  of  "crowd  control".  In  1982,  the 
Canadian  government  announced  that  it  was  readying  plans  for 
"internment  (concentration)  camps".  This  news  came  to  light 
because  then  Solicitor  General  Robert  Kaplan  did  not  feel  it 
politically  expedient  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  plan.  Prime  Minster 
Trudeau  had  no  qualms  about  the  plan,  but  then  he  had  no  qualms 
about  a  hasty  institution  of  the  War  Measures  Act  to  "solve"  the 
Quebec  crisis  of  1970. 

Frank  (1980)  has  noted  that  the  Chinese  word  for  "crisis" 
can  also   be  translated   as  "opportunity."   Certainly  the  present 
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conjuncture  presents   Canadian   labour   with   the   opportunity  of 

coalescing   with   other   popular   sectors   and   small  business  in 

opposition  to  the   pe r lphe ral 1 zat ion   of   the   centre.    Panitch, 

noting  recent   events  such   as  the   Canad iani zat ion  of  the  United 

Auto   Workers,   suggests   that   Canadian   labour   as   a   whole  is 

confronted  with  the  opportunity  of  overcoming  its  regionally-  and 

sectorally-div ided  past.   "The  prospects  for  socialist  advance  in 

Canada  are   by  no  means  rosy,  but  one  of  the  preconditions  for  it 

--  the  forging  of  greater   national   identity   and   unity   of  the 

working  class  --  stands  a  better  chance  today  than  at  any  time  in 

the  past"  ( Panitch, 1985 : 12 ) . 

Dixon  et  al .  (1983:190-1)  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that: 

the  future  presents  great  dangers  -  and  great  opportunities 
-  for  the  U.S.  working  c lass . . . . [ F ] or  the  first  time  since 
the  1930's,  the  possibility  of  a  revolutionary  situation  is 
emerging  at  the  center  of  traditional  core  power,  in  the 
heart  of  the  United  States. 

In  light  of  the  per ipheral izat ion  of  the  centre,   this  conclusion 

has   some   logic   --   if   we   accept   that   the   centre   of  world 

revolution  is  in  the   periphery   (cf.   Amin,   1977A;   CWG ,  1986). 

There  is   reason  to  argue  that  the  extreme  social  dislocation  and 

superexplo i tat  ion  that  accompanies  the   per ipheral izat ion  process 

will   provide    the   "objective"    conditions   for   revolution.10 

However,  workers  in  the  U.S.   and   Canada   have   been   steeped  in 

1 iberal- individual  ism  in   the  post   WWII  period  (O'Connor,  1984). 

Some  argue  that   centre   working   classes   in   general   have  been 

bought   into   imperialist   superexplo l tat  ion   of   workers   in  the 

periphery  through   reformism  and   social  democracy   (CWG,  1986). 
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At  any  rate,  given  Amin's  above  noted  contention  that  the  present 
crisis  is  a  crisis  of  imperialism,  workers'  struggles  in  the 
centre  would  have  to  be  ant i- imperial ist  struggles  to  be  part  of 
a  socialist  solution  to  that  crisis.  And  a  look  at  Third  World 
revolutions  themselves  should  tell  us  that  socialist  struggles 
in  the  centre  must  be  broad-based  popular  struggles  and  not  the 
sort  of  pure  working-class  struggles  that  Marxists  have  long 
expected.  Progressive  church,  community  and  women's  struggles 
are  essential  ingredients  (cf.  Havemann,  1986). 

We  must  conclude  with  the  hope  that  the  trend  toward  a 
per ipheral i zat ion  of  the  centre  is  simply  part  of  a  long-range 
world-socialist  transformation,  not  a  slide  into  barbarism. 


NOTES 


1.  Debates  on  the  "new  international  division  of  labour"  and  on 
the  "peripheral izat ion  of  the  centre"  can  be  found  in  the 
journals,  Contemporary  Marxism  and  Review .  and  in  the  Political 
Economy  of  the  World-System  Annuals. 

2.  I  must  note  that  I  think  " semi -per iphery"  is  more  a  static 
category  than  a  relational  concept.  Amin  (1983:56)  contends: 
"The  category  ' semi-periphery '... seems  to  me  misleading  for  the 
following  reasons:  1)  the  major  distinction  between  the  centre 
and  the  per iphery ...  concerns  wage  trends;  2)  on  the  whole  wages 
in  the  centre  tend  to  rise  with  productivity,  while  in  the 
periphery  wages  stagnate  or  lag  behind  productivity  increases;  3) 
to  the  extent  that  wages  in  the  'semi-periphery'  behave  in  a 
fashion  similar  to  that  of  the  periphery,  despite  other 
differences  that  may  exist  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  semi- 
periphery.  " 

3.  The  capitalist  world  economy  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
European  world  economy  because  of  its  birth  in  Northwestern 
Europe  --  despite  the  fact  that  non-European  states  such  as  Japan 
and  the  U.S.  now  hold  core  status  in  the  world  economy  (cf. 
Wallerstein,  1979). 
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4.  "Superexploitation  is  the  appropriation  by  capital  of  so  many 
of  the  fruits  of  the  workers'  labour  that  the  workers  cannot 
maintain  themselves  or  reproduce  their  labour  power.  In  each 
major  crisis  of  accumulation,  capital  has  resorted  to  increased 
exploitation  and  superexploitation  somewhere  in  the  world" 
( Frank, 1981 : 157  )  . 

5.  "Free  production  zones  are  industrial  areas  which  are 
separated  off  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  located  at  places 
where  labour  is  cheap  and  designated  as  sites  for  world  market 
oriented  industry;  world  market  factories  are  factories  which  are 
built  on  these  sites,  but  can  also  be  situated  elsewhere,  and 
intended  for  the  industrial  utilization  of  the  available  labour 
and  the  processing  of  goods  destined  essentially  for  the  markets 
of  the  industrialized  countries.  In  1975,  seventy-nine  free 
production  zones  were  in  operation  in  twenty-five  underdeveloped 
countries;  eleven  of  these  countries  were  in  Asia,  five  in  Africa 
and  nine  in  Latin  America"  (Frobel  et  al .  , 1 980  :  22  )  .  Since  that 
time,  the  free-zone  "craze"  has  spread,  with  even  "socialist" 
China  getting  into  the  act  by  designating  fourteen  free  zones  in 
coastal  areas  [Marshall,  1984).  Though  free  zone  exports  have 
hardly  taken  over  the  world  market  as  yet,  the  growth  trend  for 
free-zone  areas  is  clear  (cf.  Hall iday, 1980 )  . 

6.  See  note  two  above. 

7.  Women  are  being  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  neo- 
conservative  onslaught.  Havemann  (1986:20)  speaks  of  British 
Columbia  "legislation  to  encourage  women  to  return  to  the  private 
realm  of  the  family  in  order  to  fulfill  their  'rightful'  place", 
noting:  "The  burden  of  care  has  been  shifted  to  families  and  in 
particular  to  women."  But  all  too  often  women's  "rightful  place" 
also  includes  new  forms  of  degraded  and  often  dangerous  contract 
work  which  is  done  in  the  home. 

8.  As  to  the  "demonstration  effect"  of  the  Third  World  free  zone 
"export-led"  growth  model,  Frank  (1981:103-107)  has  the  following 
to  say: 

1.  Not  external  balance,  but  foreign  debts  are  promoted 
because  foreign  exchange  earnings  are  limited  while  import 
expenditures  and  indebtedness  to  finance  them  seems  to  grow 
without  limit . . . 

2.  The  promise  that  manufacturing  for  export  will  result  in 
technical  training  of  the  labour  force  and  technological 
development  of  the  economy  is  belied  by  the  logic  of  and 
extensive  experience  with  such  manufacturing  throughout  the 
Third  World. . . 

3.  The  promise  of  increased  employment  and  the  elimination 
or  amelioration  of  unemployment  through  export  of  even  all 
industry   is   an   illusion   at   best,   and   more    likely   a 
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delusion. . . 

4.  The  summary  claim  that  "export  substitution"  and  "export 
promotion"  of  manufacture  lead  to  "export-led  growth  and 
economic  development "  is  belied  by  many  of  our  findings  with 
regard  to  the  more  specific  claims  about  export  earnings, 
technical  and  technological  development,  and  employment. 
But  manufacturing  export  promotion  has  many  other 
drawbacks . . . 

The  other  drawbacks  which  Frank  goes  on  to  discuss  are  the  human 
costs  incurred  through  the  superexploitation  of  labour  and 
violent  repression  of  human  rights  upon  which  the  transnational 
production  process  has  come  to  depend.  (Ostensibly,  the  Charter 
of  Rights  and  Freedoms  in  the  new  Canadian  Constitution  would 
preclude  such  human  rights  abuses  in  Canada.  But  civil  rights 
activists  claim  that  the  Charter  "has  no  teeth.")  When  all  is 
said  and  done,  it  is  not  even  certain  that  the 
t ransnat ional izat ion  of  production  will  pull  capital  out  of  its 
global  crisis. 

9.  The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  (1984:104)  argues  that  "the 
manufacturing  sector  has  not  withered  and  is  not  withering  in  the 
face  of  increased  compe t i t ion . . . [ T ] he  upshot  of  this  is  that 
Canada  is  a  far  cry  from  de- industrial izat ion .  In  our  considered 
judgement,  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  process  even  beginning." 
But  Holmes  and  Leys  (1987:21)  note  "that  this  conclusion,  while 
denying  that  Canada  is  experiencing  de- industrial izat ion  does  not 
preclude  (and  in  fact  strongly  implies)  that  Canadian 
manufacturing  nevertheless  has  been,  and  is,  experiencing  a 
period  of  significant  industrial  reorganization  and  restructuring. 

10.  Should  this  notion  require  pedigree,  see  Marx  and  Engels' 
comments  on  the  "Silesian  weavers  revolt"  of  1844  (cf.  Draper, 
1977:  174ff). 
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A     Race     of     Cuckoos  : 
Cninese    Migration,      Anti-Chinese 
Logialation      and      the 
Canadian     Pacific      Railway. 

Ronald  Faust ino-Santos 


Chinese  labour  migration  to  Canada  in  the  nineteenth  century  is 
explained  in  terms  of  the  respective  positions  of  China  and 
Canada    within       the      World   System.  The      role    of      the      state      in 

determining  this  position  is  discussed .  With  respect  to  the 
several  states  occupying  China,  this  took  the  form  of  attempts  to 
officially  regulate  the  migrant  labour  trade.  The  Canadian  state 
provided  for  the  general  interests  of  capital  by  reinforcing  the 
use  of  Chinese  as  cheap  labour  for  work  on  railway  construction . 
Race  as  an  ideology  is  used  to  explain  the  concrete  actions  of 
class  fractions  as  they  appropriated  racism  to  promote  their 
material  interests .  In  China  this  took  the  form  of  European 
merchants  and  plantation  owners  aligned  against  exploited  Chinese 
labour.  Within      Canada,       the     merchant   class,       which      favoured 

political  marginal ization  of  the  Chinese  but  not  necessarily 
exclusion ,  was  aligned  against  the  white  working  class  which 
favoured    the   outright    exclusion    of  Chinese   from    Canada. 
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At  the  economic  level,  it  is  clear  that  race  must  be 
given  its  distinctive  and  'relatively  autonomous' 
effectivity,  as  a  distinctive  feature.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  economic  is  sufficient  to  found  an 
explanation  of  how  these  relations  concretely  function. 
One  needs  to  know  how  different  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
were  inserted  historically,  and  the  relations  which 
tended    to    erode    and    transform,    preserve    these 

distinctions   through   time   not  simply  as  residues 

and  traces  of  previous  modes,  but  as  active  structuring 
principles  of  the  present  organization  of  society. 
Racial  categories  will  not  provide  or  explain  these. 
What  are  the  different  forms  and  relations  in  which 
these  racial  fractions  were  combined  under  capital?  Do 
they  stand  in  significantly  different  relations  to 
capital0  Do  they  stand  within  an  articulation  of 
different  modes  of  production?  ....  Nevertheless,  such 
an  analysis  would  need  to  be  complemented  by  an  analysis 
of  the  specific  forms  which  racism  assumes  in  its 
ideological  functioning.  Here,  we  would  have  to 
begin  by  investigating  the  different  ways  in  which 
racist  ideologies  have  been  constructed  and  made 
operative  under  different  historical  conditions:  the 
racisms  of  mercantilist  theory  and  of  chattel  slavery; 
of  conquest  and  colonialism;  of  trade  and  'high 
imperialism';  of  'popular  imperialism'  and  of  so-called 
'post-imperialism'.  In  each  case,  in  specific  social 
formations,  racism  as  an  ideological  configuration  has 
been  reconstituted  by  the  dominant  class  relations  and 
thoroughly  reworked  (see  Hall , 1980 : 338  )  . 


Introduction 

The  above  quotation  establishes  the  salience  of  race  and 
ethnicity  within  capitalism.  Hall  suggests  that  one  must 
examine  the  historically  specific  'articulation'  of  race  and  the 
economic  base,  while  attributing  'relative  autonomy'  to  race  as 
a  'distinctive  feature'  of  capitalist  social  relations.  This 
suggests  an  examination  of  the  material  base  for  racism  as  well 
as  how  racism  at  the  political  and  ideological  level  reproduces 
the  existing  capital   relations   structured   along   racial  lines. 
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The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  how  class  struggle  at  the 
political  level  came  to  be  defined  along  racial  lines  within  two 
contexts:  the  British  imperial  state  in  China  and  the  Canadian 
state.  This  paper  will  deal  specifically  with  Chinese  migration 
to  Canada  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 

The  analysis  will  tawe  place  at  two  levels.  The  first  level 
will  involve  an  examination  of  the  particular  economic  conditions 
within  the  world  capitalist  system  which  led  to  Chinese 
migration.  The  role  of  the  British  imperial  state  in  promoting 
this  migration  will  be  discussed.  In  an  indirect  way  the 
material  conditions*  within  the  world  system  and  the  role  of  the 
British  state  in  creating  these  conditions  contributed  to  the 
structuring  of  class  struggle  along  racial  lines  in  the  Canadian 
context.  The  role  of  the  Canadian  state  in  reproducing  class 
relations  along  racial  lines  will  be  examined.  Moreover,  the 
play  of  class  forces  which  determined  the  expression  of  racism  in 
the  Canadian  state  will  also  be  investigated.  The  focus  will  be 
on  how  racism  is  appropriated  by  class  fractions  to  promote  their 
own  material  interests. 

True  to  the  method  suggested  above,  the  material  conditions 
for  the  salience  of  race  within  capitalist  social  relations  must 
be  established.  The  salience  of  race  within  this  particular 
historical  period  can  be  related  to  the  imperialist  stage  of 
competitive  capitalism.  The  root  of  imperialism  lies  in  the 
tendency  of  the  capitalist  system  towards  cyclical  crises,  due  to 
the  Tendency  of  the   Rate   of   Profit   to   Fall   (TRPF),   and  the 
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resulting  barriers  in  the  valorization  of  capital  I Bonac ich , 1 984 
and  Hirsch, 1 978 ) .  The  developed  capitalist  countries  in  Europe 
attempted  to  deal  with  these  crises  by  exporting  capital  to  its 
colonies . 

The  export  of  labour  from  the  colonies  as  a  means  to  counter 
the  TRPF  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  imperialist  expansion 
( Bonachich , 1 984 : 1 7 ) .  Employers  in  the  metropole  can  deal  with 
the  TRPF  by  increasing  the  extraction  of  absolute  surplus  value 
through  the  lowering  of  workers'  wages  (5).  Workers  from  the 
colonies  can  be  paid  a  lower  wage  rate  than  their  metropole 
counterparts  because  the  cost  of  reproducing  migrant  labor  power 
is  borne  by  the  colony  (Burawoy,  1976).  The  state  also  plays  a 
part  in  the  exploitation  of  migrant  labor  power. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  colony,  the  exportation  of  its 
labor  force  is  characterized  by  a  relationship  of  dependency  and 
domination  in  the  form  of  an  International  Division  of  Labor 
( Baratt-Brown, 1974 ) .  In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  imperialism 
made  Britain  the  'workshop  of  the  world'  to  be  supplied  with  raw 
■aterials  (including  labor)  by  its  colonies.  An  International 
Division  of  Labor  emerged,  with  advanced  European  countries  being 
supplied  with  resources  and  markets  by  its  colonies.  Goods 
manufactured  with  foreign  capital  from  the  colony  were  then 
exported  back  to  the  metropole.  Thus,  there  was  an  unequal 
exchange  of  value  between  the  metropole  and  the  colony  with  the 
profit  from  manufactured  goods  flowing  to  the  metropole 
(Bonachich,  1984:12-16).      The  relationship   between  the  colony 
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and  the  metropole  was  one  of  dominance  and  exploitation  on  the 
part  of  the  metropole,  and  led  to  the  underdevelopment  of  the 
colony  (16-20).  Therefore,  at  the  economic  level,  race  is  a 
salient  characteristic  of  capitalist  social  relations  because  of 
the  domination  of  non-European  countries  by  European  imperial 
powers . 

This  is  not  to  reduce  race  to  the  needs  of  capital 
accumulation.  Hall  (1980)  notes  that  the  structures  through 
which  black  labor  is  reproduced  are  not  simply  'colored'  by  race, 
they  work  through  race.  Therefore,  a  problem  in  Marxist 
conceptualizations  of  racism  is  to  define  racism  in  such  a  way  as 
to  affirm  its  material  base  without  reducing  it  to  the  economic. 
Miles'  (1982)  conceptualization  of  racism  as  an  ideology  is  the 
most  profitable.  He  does  not  attribute  the  emergence  of  racism 
to  the  capitalist  mode  of  production.  Miles  claims  that  the 
relative  autonomy  of  racism  as  an  ideology  can  be  explained  in 
two  ways.  First,  racism  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  the 
product  of  a  number  of  relatively  'independent'  ideologies  such 
as  Christianity  and  'scientific'  racism  as  well  as  the  'lived 
experience'  of  early  explorers  to  Africa. 

Racism  was  relatively  autonomous  as  well  in  that  it  was  not 
reducible  to  a  single  class.  The  most  significant  aspect  of 
Miles'  argument  is  the  process  by  which  racism  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  appropriated  by  the  Bourgeoisie  to  legitimate 
imperialism,  "racism  was  used  by  those  advancing  the  policy  of 
expansionism  as  justification  for  intervention  in  Africa" 
( Mi les , 1 982 : 1 1 6  )  .   The  working  class  can  also  appropriate  racism 
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to  further   its  own  material  self-interests,  as  was  the  case  with 

the  anti-Oriental   policy  adopted   by  organized   labor  in  British 

Columbia. 

China  and  the  World  System 

Non-capitalist  social  relations  can  exist  within  a  larger 
capitalist  system.  Lever-Tracy  (1983),  at  a  global  level, 
conceptualizes  a  World  System,  the  general  form  of  which  can  be 
characterized  as  capitalist.  Subsumed  within  this  capitalist 
form  are  non-capitalist  social  relations  which  contribute  to  the 
World  System.  Bonacich  (1984)  also  attributes  the  existence  of 
cheap  migrant  labor  to  subsistence  economies  in  the  periphery. 
The  articulation  of  China  as  a  non-capitalist  social  formation 
within  the  world  capitalist  system  set  the  conditions  for  labour 
migration  from  China.  This  describes  accurately  the  relationship 
of  China  to  the  British  state  within  the  World  System. 

The  Chinese  social  system  in  the  early  seventeenth  century 
can  be  characterized  as  feudal,  the  power  resting,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  absentee  landlord  and  the  impotence  of  the 
landless  peasant  on  the  other  ( Li , 1979 : 326  )  .  Imperialism  laid 
the  ground  work  for  labour  emigration  to  Canada  because  of  the 
considerable  displacement  which  occurred  as  a  result  of 
imperialism  in  China.  Local  craft  workers  were  driven  out  of 
their  trades  by  competition  from  cheap  manufactured  imports. 
Peasants  were  forced  off  their  lands  (Bonacich,  1984:27). 

In   the   competitive   stage   of   capitalism,   transitory  or 
propertyless  labour  was  needed   in  the   colonies  because  settlers 
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became  small   landowners  and   were  not  predisposed  to  participate 

in  wage  labour.  (Marx  in  Barrat-Brown , 1 974 : 50 )   The  migrant,  with 

kinship   ties   elsewhere,   was   suited   to   the  needs  of  capital. 

According  to  Bonachich  (1984:27): 

The  temporary  nature  of  colonial  labor  (sic) 
was  completely  rational  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  emigrant  and  his  family.  His 
supplementary  remittances  meant  a  great  deal 
to  the  well-being  of  his  family  in  the 
subsistence  sector,  while  he  could  only 
support  the  most  degraded  style  of  life 
within  the  capitalist  economy. 

China's  integration   into  the   world  market  was  detrimental 

to  its   internal   development.     Those   who   benefited   from  the 

Chinese  migrant  labour  trade  were  the  imperial  states  which  could 

expropriate  Chinese  labour  for  use  in  the  colonies.   China,  being 

debt-burdened,   was   dependent   on   remittances   from  its  workers 

abroad   for   foreign   currency    ( Friedman , 1980 : 1 18 ) .      At   the 

political  level,   the  British   imperial  state  played  an  important 

role  in  determining  China's  mode  of  articulation  within  the  world 

system. 

PART  I:  THE  IMPERIAL  STATE  AND  MIGRANT  LABOUR 

The   state   plays   a   crucial   role  in  capitalist  expansion, 

providing   the    general    and    external    conditions    for   the 

accumulation   of   capital   (Hirsch   1978:67).     The   form  of  the 

capitalist  state  can  therefore  be  derived  from  the  laws  of  motion 

of  capital.    The   form  of  the  state  is  bounded  and  structured  by 

the  precondition  of  its  own  existence,   i.e.  the   need  to  attempt 

to  ensure   the  general   conditions  for  the  continued  accumulation 

of   capital   which   individual   capitalists   cannot    create   for 

themselves  (67).    Deri  vat ioni sts ,  like  Hirsch,  are  mainly 
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concerned   with   the   modern   capitalist   state,   but   the   above 
observation  may  also  be  applied  to  the  imperial  state. 

If  imperialism  is  a  strategy  to  counter  the  TRPF,  then  the 
imperial  state  mediates  the  crisis  by  providing  the  political 
conditions  advantageous  to  imperialist  expansionism.  Thus,  the 
Opium  Wars  of  1839  to  1842  marked  the  coming  of  western 
imperialism  to  China  by  securing  the  military  domination  of  China 
for  western  imperial  powers. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  China  was 
a  source  of  raw  materials  for  export  to  Britain.  By  1839,  China 
began  to  be  viewed  as  a  potential  market  for  British  goods. 
Opium  exports  to  China  were  a  major  source  of  profit  for  Britain. 
Needless  to  say,  China's  efforts  to  stem  the  flow  of  opium  (due 
to  the  growing  addiction  of  the  Chinese  population  to  the  drug) 
was  met  with  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  British.  The  sinking 
of  three  Chinese  gunboats  on  November  3,  1839  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  Opium  Wars.  The  imperial  navy  blockaded  the 
Yangtze  river  thereby  cutting  off  the  northern  part  of  China  from 
its  food  source,  securing  a  victory  for  the  British 
(Chan, 1983:23-29). 

The  British  state,  as  a  member  of  the  alliance  of  foreign 
capital  in  China,  played  a  role  in  opening  the  country  to  the 
world  market  by  legitimating  the  presence  of  foreign  capital  in 
China.  Before  1842,  the  trading  rights  of  the  western  powers 
were  severely  curtailed.  Only  one  port,  Canton,  was  open  to 
foreign  traders.    The  import  and  export  trade  was  regulated  by  a 
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group  of  firms  (collectively  known  as  the  Cohong )  to  which  the 
Qing  government  had  awarded  a  monopoly.  In  return,  the  Cohong 
closely  monitored  the  activities  of  all  foreigners  in  Canton.  All 
of  this  changed  with  the  signing  of  the  treaty  at  Nanking  which 
ended  the  Opium  Wars.  This  treaty,  signed  in  1842,  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  five  treaty  ports  where  foreigners  could 
trade  freely.  It  also  ceded  Hong  Kong  to  Great  Britain.  More 
importantly,  the  treaty  abolished  the  Cohong  ( Chan , 1 983 : 23-29 ) . 

On  the  political  and  diplomatic  level,  western  imperialism 
laid  the  groundwork  for  Chinese  migration.  One  third  of  the 
foreign  treasury  of  China  went  to  pay  reparations  for  the  Opium 
War  ( Bonacich , 1984 : 30  )  .  In  1859,  the  provincial  government  of 
Quandong  was  forced  to  officially  sanction  the  contract  labour 
trade  (230).  This  could  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  allied 
troops  had  control  of  the  provincial  capital,  Canton,  because  of 
the  popular  unrest  directed  at  foreigners  and  specifically,  at 
their  involvement  in  the  coolie  trade  ( Campbell , 1 923 : 1 1 9 ) . 

Another  important  treaty  that  benefited  Canada  directly  was 
the  Burlingame  treaty  of  1868,  signed  between  China  and  the 
United  States.  The  treaty  affirmed  the  right  "of  free  migration 
of  aliens  and  subjects  from  one  country  to  another."  The  most 
favoured  nation  clause,  where  rights  gained  by  one  imperial 
nation  would  apply  to  all  other  nations  occupying  China, 
automatically  granted  the  same  privilege  to  Britain  and  all  its 
former  colonies  ( Chan , 1983 : 43 ) . 

The  treaties  imposed  by  the  imperial  powers  is  an  example  of 
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how  the  imperial  state  provided  the  general  and  external 
conditions  for  the  accumulation  of  capital  by  securing  the 
political  domination  of  China  by  the  European  powers.  The 
treaties  assured  the  smooth  accumulation  of  capital  by- 
integrating  China  into  the  world  system.  Free  labour  was  allowed 
to  circulate  from  China,  essentially  removing  barriers  for  its 
expropriation  and  facilitating  its  movement  into  Canada.  The 
military  power  of  the  imperialist  nations  also  created  an  unequal 
political  relationship  which  meant  that  the  foreign  powers  were 
able  to  regulate  the  flow  of  Chinese  labour. 
The  commerce  of  migration:  the  contract  labour  trade 

The  'coolie'  trade  was  debt-bondage  based  on  the 
'credit-ticket'  system  by  which  a  Chinese  worker  would  be 
advanced  passage  money  and  would  therefore  be  bound  to  a  foreign 
employer  for  a  certain  amount  of  free  labour  while  having  to  work 
off  the  commission  of  the  coolie-broker.  'Coolies'  very  often 
could  not  pay  back  this  debt  and  were  not  guaranteed  passage 
back.  Foreign  merchant  houses  in  the  treaty  ports  were  connected 
to  a  vast  network  of  'eating  houses'  in  the  countryside.  These 
'eating  houses'  were  run  as  labour  depots  by  crimps  (coolie 
brokers)  who  were  continually  kept  informed  of  the  labour  market 
needs  in  the  treaty  ports.  Crimps  frequently  bought  persons 
outright  as  debt-payment,  reselling  them  to  foreign  immigration 
merchant  houses.  Kidnapping  was  a  common  form  of  recruitment 
(Campbell, 1923:2-120)  . 

The  abuses  of  the  'coolie'  system  led  to  an  alternative  form 
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of  labour  recruitment  which  came  to  be  regulated  by  the  foreign 
powers  in  China:  the  contract  labour  system.  The  formal 
distinction  between  the  contract  and  the  credit-ticket  systems 
was  that  the  contract  between  labourer  and  employer  specified  the 
period  of  employment  and  other  obligations  of  the  employer  and 
thus  protected  the  labourer  ( Campbell , 1923 : 91  )  .  The  Chinese 
labourer  was,  therefore,  selling  his  labour  freely  by  signing  the 
contract.  In  practice,  there  was  no  distinction  between  the 
credit-ticket  system  and  the  contract  labour  system.  Prospective 
migrant  Chinese  workers  were  often  coerced  into  signing  contracts 
by  the  crimps  of  the  white  trading  houses.  Torture  was  not  an 
uncommon  practice  for  extracting  consent  (118). 

The  link  between  the  international  capitalist  labour  market 
and  the  Chinese  feudal  economy  was  the  comprador.  Compradors 
were  the  traditional  merchant  brokers  ( ya-hang  )  who  now  worked 
for  specific  foreign  merchant  houses.  They  acted  as 
intermediaries  between  Chinese  officials  and  merchant  houses. 
The  Hong  Kong  compradors  were  the  principal  administrators  of  the 
contract  labour  system  and  used  their  kinship  and  regional  ties 
to  promote  the  trade  ( Hao , 1970 : 99 ) . 

The  compradors  processed  migrant  workers  when  they  were  in 
Hong  Kong.  The  agent's  task  included  collecting  regular  fees 
from  the  North  American  contract  labourers  for  the  purposes  of 
registration  fees  and  arranging  contracts  with  foreign  companies. 
He  would  also  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  remittances  from  the 
workers  were   sent  to  the  workers'  family  in  China,  or  guaranteed 
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workers'  return  (dead  or  alive)  to  China  after  the  contracts 
expired.  At  the  North  American  end  there  was  another  network  of 
Chinese  businessmen  known  in  the  U.S.  as  the  Six  Companies  and  in 
Canada,  after  1884,  as  the  Chinese  Benevolent  Association.1 
(Chan, 1983:44  )  . 
The  imperial  state  and  the  'coolie'  trade 

The  content  of  state  activities  develops  through  a  process 
of  mediated  reaction  to  the  crisis  in  accumulation 
( Carnoy , 1984 : 142 ) .  The  evolution  of  the  coolie  trade  from  an 
unregulated  'industry'  to  a  regulated  and  state-sponsored  trade, 
is  a  response  by  the  imperial  nation  states  to  the  crisis  in 
accumulation  brought  about  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
animosity  of  the  Chinese  to  the  'coolie'  trade.  Race  informed 
this  class  conflict  with  white  European  merchants  and  plantation 
owners  aligned  against  exploited  Chinese  labour. 

The  Emancipation  Act  of  1833  which  abolished  slavery  in 
Britain  and  its  colonies  threatened  the  dominant  mode  of 
production  (the  plantation  economy)  in  the  West  Indies 
(Campbell , 1923 :86 ) .  In  1842,  by  the  terms  of  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  Treaty,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  agreed  to 
enforce  the  international  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by 
patrolling  the  coast  of  Africa;  thus  effectively  eliminating  the 
trade  ( Ching-Hwang , 1 985 : 32  )  . 

With  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  a  new  source  of  labour 
for  the  West  Indies  and  other  slave/plantation  economies  had  to 
be  found.    The  competition  for  Chinese  labour  became  fierce  with 
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all  the  major  foreign  powers  competing  for  labourers.  The  high 
demand  led  to  deceitful  practices  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
Merchant  houses.  For  example,  Syme-Muir  Inc.,  the  leading 
foreign  coolie  broker,  confined  Chinese  workers  to  compounds  at 
the  front  of  the  merchant  house.'  Some  were  held  there  against 
their  will  < Campbell , 1 923 : 1 28 ) . 

Given  the  fierce  competition  among  the  foreign  powers  and 
the  agitation  against  the  trade  by  the  Chinese,  it  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  British  state  to  rationalize  the  trade  where  it 
had  jurisdiction,  and  to  induce  other  foreign  powers  to  do 
likewise.  The  British  state  did  this  in  a  way  which  assured  the 
West  Indian  plantation  owners  that  their  interests  were  taken 
into  account.3  The  contract  system,  which  legally  bound  the 
worker  to  the  employer  for  a  specified  period  of  time,  was 
favoured  by  the  West  Indian  plantation  owners.  This  was  because 
of  the  militancy  of  the  Chinese  who,  according  to  one  planter, 
would  not  accept  wages  "lower  than  the  amount  at  the  time" 
implying  that  migrant  workers  were  traditionally  paid  below  the 
average  wage  rate  ( Campbell , 1 923 : 89 ) .  The  contract  system  was, 
therefore,  a  form  of  labour  control. 

The  'coolie'  trade  was  further  disrupted  by  the  fact  that 
the  increase  in  Chinese  labour  recruitment  was  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  sentiment  against  it.  In  Canton,  a 
mob  killed  a  group  of  crimps  who  had  been  accused  of  kidnapping 
( Campbell , 1923 : 1 19  )  .  The  opposition  to  the  trade  culminated  in 
the  1852  Amoy  and  1859  Shanghai  Ant i-kidnapping  riots.4  (Ching- 
Hwang, 1985: 74-81  )  . 
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It  was  probably  the  animosity  of  the  Chinese   and  the  fierce 

competition  that   led  the   British  state   to  attempt  to  eliminate 

the  abuses  of  the  'coolie'  trade   by  negotiating,   with  the  other 

foreign  powers,   a  contract   system  universally  applicable  to  all 

countries   participating   in   the   trade.      The   British   state 

introduced  the  Canton  System  in  1859  which  regulated  the  trade  by 

appointing  a  government  official  to   act   as   agent   between  West 

Indian   plantation   owners   and   Chinese   labourers.   The  British 

Emigration  House   would  insure   that  the   labourer  entered  freely 

into   the   contract   and   that   travel  accommodations  were  humane 

(Campbell,  1923:124).   The  Emigration  House   was  to   be  supported 

with  public   funds  as   well  as   by  a   tax  on  employers  of  Chinese 

labourers  (108).   Canada,  as  a  colony  of   Britain,  benefited  from 

this  regulation   in  that   it  ensured   that  'coolies'  were  in  good 

health  on  coming  to  Canada,  "if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 

investment  outlay  was  greater.''  (  Chan  ,  1983  :  45  ). 5 

The   material   basis   for   the  antagonism  between  the  white 

working  class  and  Chinese  labour  can  be  related,  in  part,   to  the 

historically   lower   subsistence   level   of   Asians   compared   to 

Europeans  (Creese,   1984:10)  and   to  the   fact  that   the  costs  of 

reproducing  migrant   labour  are   confined  to   China.6     This,  in 

turn,  can   be   attributed   to   conditions   at   the   level   of  the 

Capitalist   world    system;   conditions   that   were   created   and 

reproduced   by   the   British   imperial   state   in   China.    These 

conditions  at   the  level   of  the  world  system  contributed  in  turn 

to  the  'making'  of  a  labour   market  split   along  racial   lines  in 

British  Columbia.7 
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PART  II:  CHINESE  MIGRATION  AND  THE  CANADIAN  STATE 

At  the  national  level,  the  Canadian  state  contributed  to 
the  reproduction  of  the  split  labour  market  as  well.  Just  as 
class  conflict  over  the  'coolie'  trade  was  structured  by  race 
(i.e.  the  exploitation  of  Chinese  labour  by  European  merchants 
and  plantation  owners),  race  informed  class  conflict  in  the 
Canadian  context.  All  of  these  issues  must  be  discussed  within 
the  context  of  the  changing  economic  structure  of  Canada  as  well 
as  Canada's  own  'articulation'  within  the  world  system. 
Canada  in  the  World  System 

Canada's  economy  in  the  early  1800s,  like  that  of  any  other 
British  colony,  was  geared  to  the  interests  of  the  British 
Empire.  For  example,  Canada  was  required  to  take  all  its  imports 
from  Britain  ( Pentland , 1981 : 101 ) .  Furthermore,  Canada's  economy 
was  geared  to  the  export  of  staples  to  Britain  (131).  Therefore, 
Canada  possessed  two  basic  characteristics  of  a  colonial  economy: 
it  was  a  source  of  raw  materials  for  the  metropole  as  well  a 
market  for  its  manufactured  goods.  As  Naylor  has  noted,  "the 
metropole  defines  the  character  and  extent  of  economic 
development  in  the  hinterland  area"  ( Naylor , 1 972 : 2  )  .  Therefore, 
the  general  need  for  Chinese  labour  in  the  Canadian  economy  can 
be  linked  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire. 

Given  that  Canada's  economy  was  geared  towards  the 
circulation  of  staples,  the  dominant  class  fraction  (the  merchant 
class)  had   built  a   considerable  trade   in  timber  and  grain  with 
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Britain  ( Nayior , 1972 : 90  )  .  Mercantile  capital  works  within  the 
sphere  of  circulation  and  accumulates  wealth  through  intermediary 
activities  between  producers  and  consumers  (90).  Therefore,  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  merchant  capital,  as  well  as 
British  capital,  to  expedite  the  circulation  of  raw  materials 
from  Canada  to  Britain.  Infrastructure  construction  (i.e. 
railways,  canals,  and  roads)  which  expedites  the  circulation 
process,  was,  therefore,  important  for  mercantile  capital  and  the 
general  needs  of  the  Empire.  The  construction  of  the  CPR  can  be 
seen  as  a  state-sponsored  attempt  to  provide  the  needed 
infrastructure  for  merchant  capital.8 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  greatest  influx  of 
Chinese  to  British  Columbia  occurred  during  the  construction  of 
the  railroad.  Fifteen  thousand  Chinese  labourers  worked  for 
Andrew  Onderdonk,  the  largest  railroad  contractor,  between  May 
1880  and  July  1885  ( Chan, 1983 : 63 ) .  In  1882  alone,  Onderdonk 
contracted  with  Lian  Chan  Inc.  for  two  thousand  workers  from  Hong 
Kong  (Wickberg  et  al, 1982: 21).  Several  authors  have  commented  on 
the  fact  that  the  presence  of  Chinese  labour  dampened  wages 
because  of  their  lower  subsistence  level  compared  to  whites 
( Berton, 1971 ;  Chan, 1983  and  Fang, 1931).  Thus,  Chinese  migrant 
labour  helped  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Empire  by  being  a 
source  of  cheap  labour,  acting  as  a  damper  on  the  wages  of  white 
workers,  especially  with  respect  to  keeping  the  cost  of  railway 
construction  down. 

The   low   cost   of   Chinese   labour  relative  to  white  labour 
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resulted  in  antagonisms  between  these  class  fractions.  The 
practices  of  white  employers  and  that  of  the  Canadian  state 
contributed  to  conditions  in  the  labour  market  which  formed  the 
material  foundation  for  racial  antagonisms.  The  labour  market, 
split  along  racial  lines,  was  the  structure  in  which  this 
antagonism  took  place.9 

At  the  political  level,  one  way  in  which  the  state 
reproduced  this  labour  market  was  by  politically  marginalizing 
the  Chinese.  First,  Chinese  and  Asians  in  general  were  accorded 
the  official  status  of  'non-settler'  by  the  Canadian  government 
( Creese , 1 984 : 15  )  .  Second,  in  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
Voter's  Act,  the  British  Columbian  legislature  disenfranchised 
the  Chinese  at  the  provincial  and  municipal  level  (Wickberg  et 
al.,  1982:83).  By  1920,  the  Chinese  were  formally 
disenfranchised  at  all  levels  of  government  (119).  The  stage  was 
set  for  labour  to  make  anti-Orientalism  an  issue  in  their 
political  conflict  with  capital. 
Organized  Labour  and  Racism 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  economic 
structure  of  Canada  began  to  shift  gradually  from  a  staple 
economy  to  a  nascent  industrial  economy:  "mercantile  capital  and 
an  unmistakable  agrarian  dominance  gave  way  to  a  more  pervasive 
industrial  capitalism"  ( Palmer , 1983 : 60 ) .  One  particular 
consequence  of  the  gradual  shift  from  a  staple  to  an  industrial 
economy  was  the  rise  of  organized  labour  and  an  increase  in 
class  conflict.  "The  1880s  was  a  decade  of   unprecedented  working 
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class  militancy  and  cultural  cohesion"  (99).    One  of  the  largest 

and  most  influential   labour   organizations   was   the   Knights  of 

Labor.    In  the  west,  workers'  associations  made  ant l-Or lental ism 

a  vital  plank  in  their  policy  platforms.   For  example,  R.D.  Pitt, 

Master  Workman  for  the  Vancouver  chapter  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 

ran  on  an  anti-Chinese  platform  and  later  formed  the  Anti-Chinese 

League.    (Wickberg    et    al .  , 1982 :  62  )  .     Another   anti-Chinese 

organization,  the  Working  Man's  Protective  Association  ( WPA ) ,  was 

formed  in  Victoria  under  Noah  Shakespeare,  an  avowed  racist  (48). 

The  explicitly  racist  ideology  of  the   WPA   can   be   seen   in  its 

declarations  of  purpose,  which  were: 

the  mutual  protection  of  the  working  class  in  B.C. 
against  the  great  influx  of  Chinese;  to  use  all 
legitimate  means  for  the  suppression  of  their 
immigration;  to  assist  each  other  in  the  obtaining  of 
employment;  and  to  devise  means  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  working  class  of  this  province  in 
general  ( 48  )  . 

At  the  national  level,  much  of  the  success  of  the  Trades  and 

Labor  Congress  of  Canada  between  1880-1900   can  be   attributed  to 

its   anti-Oriental    policy   which    tended   to   unify   otherwise 

dissenting  groups.   Ireland  (1960)  suggests   that  the   Trades  and 

Labor   Congress   incorporated   the  Chinese  exclusionary  policy  in 

their  Platform  of  Principles  largely  as   an  expedient   measure  to 

secure  continued   support  from  British  Columbian  representatives. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  reduce  labour's   racist  attitudes  to 

differences  in   wages.   Implicit  in  a  racist  ideology  is  that  one 

race  possesses  a  moral   and  cultural   superiority  over   all  otner 

races.    This  'moral   imperative'  is   used  as  a  rationale  for  the 
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domination  of  one  racial  group  over   another.    Therefore,  labour 

representatives  expressed   negative  attitudes   towards  Chinese  in 

moral  and  cultural  terms  when  calling  for  their   exclusion.   This 

can  be   seen  in   the  submission  of  the  Nanaimo  Trades  Association 

to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Chinese  Immigration, 

Vice,  including  prostitution  and  gambling,  is  abundant 
in  those  (Chinese)  quarters  ....  They  are  a 
non-assimilat ing  race.  Their  vices  are  most  disgusting. 
They  turn  their  sick  out  to  die  in  the  streets  and  their 
lepers  to  fill  our  prisons  ....  Our  children  oust  seek 
employment  in  other  countries  to  make  room  for  a  race  of 
cuckoos  ...  In  fact,  the  results  of  our  investigation 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Chinese  are  a 
disgrace  to  a  civilised  community,  and  we  beg  that  steps 
may  be  taken  to  stop  the  influx  of  Chinese  to  our  shores 
(  54  )  . 

The  WPa ' s  declaration  of  purpose  clearly  shows  that   the  'working 

class'  was  defined  along  racial  terms,  marked  by  the  exclusion  of 

Chinese   labour.     Chinese   labourers   were   in   effect   seen  as 

'non-workers',  and   possibly  sub-human,   if  we  consider  seriously 

the   submission   of   the   Nanaimo   Trades   Association.     Racist 

attitudes,   therefore,   informed   the  political  strategies  of  the 

labour  movement.   Instead   of  seeking   to  include   the  Chinese  in 

the   organized   labour   structures,   the  Canadian  labour  movement 

sought  to  exclude  them  from  Canada.   This,   of  course,  reinforced 

the    position  of   the  Chinese  in  the  labour  market.   In  the  long 

run   this  strategy  was  detrimental   to   the   working   class   as  a 

whole  . 

Racism   was    appropriated   by   certain   class   fractions   to 

further   their   own   self-interests.     The   specific   issue   was 

anti-Chinese   legislation.     The   political   power  of  labour  was 
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growing  and  the  calls  for  exclusionary  legislation  could  not  go 
unheeded.  Cheap  migrant  labour  was  needed  for  the  completion  of 
the  railway,  but  the  availability  of  a  cheap  labour  supply  was 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  white  working  class.  The  positions 
of  capitalists  and  the  working  class  with  respect  to  anti-Chinese 
legislation  varied  according  to  their  class  interests. 
Capitalists  could  be  seen  as  favouring  forms  of  anti-Chinese 
legislation  which  created  the  political  conditions  that  favoured 
the  continued  exploitation  of  Chinese  labour.  Capitalists  then 
would  favour  legislation  politically  marginalizing  the  Chinese, 
but  not  necessarily  excluding  them  from  Canada.  The  working 
class,  on  the  other  hand,  would  favour  legislation  that  would 
terminate  the  use  of  the  Chinese  as  a  source  of  cheap  labour. 
Given  the  racist  attitudes  of  the  working  class,  this  meant  calls 
for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  workers  from  Canada.  These  issues 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  section. 
A  short  review  of  anti-chinese  legislation  in  Canada 

The  evolution  of  anti-Chinese  legislation  from  political 
marg inalizat ion  to  de  facto  exclusion  can  be  explained  in  terms 
of  class  conflict  at  the  political  level.  More  specifically,  the 
change  in  anti-Chinese  legislation  can  be  attributed  to  the 
growing  political  power  of  organized  labour.  A  review  of 
anti-Chinese  legislation  will  show,  however,  that  the  political 
pressure  from  labour  for  exclusionary  Chinese  legislation  was 
resisted  until  the  completion  of  the  CPR. 

The   string   of   exclusionary  anti-Chinese  legislation  since 
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1885  was  the  culmination  of  anti-Chinese   sentiment  evident  since 

the   1860s.10     The   Gold   Rush   Period  marked  a  sudden  surge  of 

economic  prosperity  for  Victoria  which  was  transformed  fron     'a 

quiet   English   village'   into   a   busy   commercial   centre  'with 

several  thousand  residents'"  (13).    While   racism   did   not  find 

expression   in   legislation   at   the  provincial  or  federal  level, 

racist  sentiments  against  the   Chinese   were   already   evident  in 

1858.     Amor   De   Cosmos,   editor   of  the  COLONIST  and  prominent 

Vancouver  Island  businessman,  wrote  that  the  Chinese  were: 

inferior  to  Europeans  and  Americans  in  ability,  hostile 
to  us  in  race  language  and  habits  and  may  remain  among 
us  a  pariah  race  . . .  when  the  time  arrives  that  we  can 
dispose  of  them,  we  will  heartily  second  a  check  to 
their  immigration  (43). 

The  first  attempt  at  monitoring  Chinese  immigration  to  the 
West  coast  came  as  early  as  1860  when  the  House  of  Assembly 
Colony  of  Vancouver  Island  proposed  a  poll  tax  of  $10  to  be 
levied  on  each  Chinese  (42).  The  tax  was  opposed  by  Amor  De 
Cosmos  who,  despite  his  racism,  believed  that  Chinese  labour  was 
profitable  for  the  colony  (43).  This  is  a  prime  example  of 
'situational'  racism  since  he  would  later  be  at  the  fore  of 
anti -Oriental  agitation. 

By  1864,  the  Gold  Boom  began  to  level  off  and  antagonisms 
between  white  and  Chinese  labour  in  the  Cariboo  began  to  grow 
(44).  It  was  not  surprising  that  the  most  strident  voices  for 
anti-Chinese  legislation  came  from  labour  representatives.  For 
example,  Noah  Shakespeare,  leader  of  the  racist  Working  Man's 
Protective  Association  and  a  Victoria  City  Councillor,  was 
responsible  for   legislation  banning   the  Chinese  from  city  works 
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The  first  attempt  at  banning  the  Chinese  from  railway 
construction  came  five  years  before  the  Government  of  Canada 
called  tenders  for  railway  construction.  John  Robson  (a 
pro-labour  member  from  Nanaimo  )  presented  a  resolution  in  the 
Provincial  legislature  prohibiting  the  hiring  of  any  Chinese  on 
any  public  works  in  the  province,  effectively  banning  the  Chinese 
from  the  proposed  railway  construction  (46).  This  motion  was 
defeated  on  the  grounds  that  it  interfered  with  free  enterprise 
(46).  When  the  Government  of  Canada  called  tenders  for  railway 
construction  in  1877,  the  Governor  of  British  Columbia 
petitioned  J. A.  MacDonald  to  insert  in  all  contracts  a  clause 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  Chinese  workers  (20).  This  appeal 
was  rejected  by  the  MacDonald  Government  (20).  Amor  De  Cosmos 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Government  of  Canada  calling  for  the 
exclusion  of  Chinese  from  railway  construction  as  well  as  other 
proposals  designed  to  exclude  Chinese  immigration  to  Canada  (  -18  )  . 
These  proposals  were  rejected  although  the  petition  did  prod  the 
MacDonald  government  to  create  a  Select  Committee,  chaired  by 
Amor  the  Cosmos,  to  examine  the  'Oriental  question'  (49).  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  Select  Committee  it  seems  that  the  form  of 
racist  legislation  was  meant  to  politically  marginalize  the 
Chinese.  All  attempts  at  outright  exclusion  were  rebuffed  by  the 
Canadian  Government. 

Further  evidence  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  response  of  the 
MacDonald  government   to  the   Select  Committee   report.  While  the 
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recommendat ions  of   the  Committee  are  not  known,  the  fact  that  it 

was  chaired   by  one    of   British  Columbia's   leading  racists  and 

that  oniy  two  witnesses   spoke  favourably  of  the  Chinese,  (49)  is 

a  good   indication  of   what  the    recommendations  must  have  been. 

It   would   appear   that   no   official   policies   came    from   the 

Committee's  recommendations. 

The  government   of  the   day  seems  to  have  subordinated  calls 

for  Chinese   exclusion   to   the   completion   of   the   railway.  As 

MacDonald   bluntly     told   Members   of   Parliament   from  British 

Columbia,  if  they  wanted  the  railway   built  they    would   have  to 

accept  Chinese   labour  (49).    The  MacDonald  Government's  actions 

in  1884  are  also  significant.   In  1884,  the  Provincial  Parliament 

of  British   Columbia  proposed   an  act  which  would  levy  a  head  tax 

on  all  Chinese  in   British  Columbia   and  forbid   them  from  owning 

crown   lands   (56).     The   government   of   Canada  disallowed  the 

bill.11   However,  MacDonald   was  forced   to  commit   himself  to  an 

investigation  of  Chinese  immigration  restrictions  and  measures  to 

regulate  Chinese  migration.   The  result  was  the   Royal  Commission 

of  1884   (55).    In  February   of  1885,  the  Provincial  Act  of  1884 

was   reenacted   as   a   protest   to   the     perceived   ineffectual 

solutions  to   Chinese  immigration   proposed  by   the  Commission  of 

1884  (56).    This  was  a  direct   threat  to   the  completion   of  the 

railway.    As  Onderdonk  wrote  to  George  Stephen,  president  of  the 

CPR: 

a  large  number  of  Chinamen  will  necessarily  have  to  come 
from  Oregon  and  California  in  the  Spring  to  work  on  your 
road  above  Kamloops.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  see 
that  this  act  is  disallowed  immediately  (see 
Ward, 1978:39) . 
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MacDonald  disallowed  the  act  for  the  second  time  (39j.  The 
Royal  Commission  that  MacDonald  had  been  forced  to  create  to 
investigate  Chinese  immigration  gave  full  expression  to  racism  in 
British  Columbia.  Unfair  competition  between  Chinese  and  white 
workers  was  a  major  issue.  Other  issues  were  raised  concerning 
the  shortcomings  of  Chinese  culture,  including:  the  hazard  they 
posed  to  the  health  of  the  white  community  (Chinese  were  unclean 
and  spread  disease);  and  their  morality  (gamblers  and  opium 
smokers  (39).  The  recommendations  of  the  commissioners  are 
especially  enlightening  because  they  represent  the 
class-selective  nature  of  official  racism  against  the  Chinese. 
Mr.  Justice  Gray  readily  admitted  that  the  Chinese  were  a  'boon 
to  the  economy'.  The  principle  which  should  govern  future 
legislation  was  a  policy  of  "judicious  selection"  to  make  sure 
that  "the  great  interests  and  enterprises  not  be  harmed"  (40). 
It  is  more  than  apparent  that  Justice  Gray  had  the  interests  of 
the  large  capitalists  at  heart.  Unlike  in  1879,  when  the 
government  of  Canada  ignored  the  findings  of  the  Select 
Committee,  the  government  acted  swiftly  on  the  Commission's 
recommendations.  This  may  have  been  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact 
that  the  railway  was  nearing  completion.  According  to  Chan  (1984) 
the  railway  was  completed  in  July  29,1885.  The  new  Chinese 
Immigration  Act  gained  royal  assent  on  July  20,  1885  (see 
Wickberg  et  al . .  1982). 

It  is  true  that  part  of  the  explanation  for  the  emergence  of 
exclusionary  legislation   can   be   a   attributed   to   the  growing 
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political  power  of  labour.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  evolution  of 
anti-Chinese  legislation  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  from 
those  measures  to  politically  marginalize  the  Chinese,  to  those 
which  exclude  them  from  immigrating  to  Canada.  Creese  (1984)  has 
noted  that  the  denial  of  political  franchise  and  the 
progressively  more  stringent  restrictions  and  taxes  on  Asian 
immigration  occurred  through  pressure  by  the  working  class  and 
small  business  rather  than  at  the  'behest'  of  the  capitalists  in 
British  Columbia  (although  it  may  have  been  in  their  long  term 
sel f- interests ) . 

Calls  for  the  exclusion  and  di senf ranchisement  of  the 
Chinese  were  made  by  labour.  One  can  make  the  argument  that  the 
actual  point  at  which  the  demands  of  labour  were  expressed  in  the 
state  occurred  at  the  behest  of  capital.  Witness  how  MacDonald 
studiously  ignored  petitions  for  measures  to  exclude  Chinese 
labour  from  railway  construction,  or  for  measures  to  exclude 
Chinese  immigration  before  the  end  of  railway  construction  was 
in  sight,  or  in  his  twice-ordered  disallowance  of  British 
Columbia's  attempts  at  exclusionist  legislation  --  given,  it 
seems,  at  the  bidding  of  the  president  of  the  CPR. 

Thus,  it  seems  that  the  particular  expression  of  racism  in 
the  Canadian  state,  here  in  the  form  of  anti-Chinese  legislation 
--  from  political  marginal ization  to  de  facto  exclusion  --  was 
subordinated  to  the  needs  of  capital  accumulation  and  reflected 
the  power  of  the  working  class  in  relation  to  capital  within  the 
state  at  that  particular  historical  moment. 
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Conclusions 

We  have  seen  in  the  above  discussion  that  race  played  an 
important  part  in  the  structuring  of  class  relations  along 
racial  lines  in  British  Columbia.  At  the  level  of  the  world 
system,  race  was  made  salient  as  a  structuring  element  of  class 
relations  in  British  Columbia  through  the  imperial  expansionism 
of  the  European  powers.  The  British  state  played  a  crucial  role 
in  creating  the  conditions  which  indirectly  contributed  to  the 
significance  of  race  in  British  Columbia  by  creating  conditions 
at  the  level  of  the  world  system  which  favoured  labour  migration 
from  China.  The  concrete  actions  of  the  British  state  in 
creating  these  conditions  was  determined  by  the  play  of  class 
forces  in  China.  Class  conflict  in  China  proper  was  structured 
along  racial  lines  with  exploited  Chinese  labour  aligned  against 
the  white  plantation  owners  and  the  foreign  trading  house 
merchants . 

Within  the  Canadian  context,  race  was  made  a  salient  feature 
of  class  relations  in  three  ways:  first,  through  the  practices  of 
white  employers  who  used  Chinese  as  a  source  of  cheap  labour  and 
as  strike-breakers;  secondly,  through  the  appropriation  of  a 
racist  ideology  by  the  Canadian  white  working  class  and  the 
Canadian  merchant  capitalist  class  to  further  their  own  material 
self-interests;  and  thirdly,  through  the  practices  of  the 
Canadian  state  which,  firstly,  politically  marginalized  the 
Chinese  and  then  proceeded  to  exclude  them  from  Canada. 

As  in  the  British  imperial  state,  the  concrete  activities  of 
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the  state  were  conditioned  by  class  conflict.  Specifically, 
expressions  of  racism  in  the  state,  in  the  form  of  anti-Chinese 
legislation,  were  conditioned  by  the  play  of  class  forces  at  the 
political  le\el.  One  could  further  speculate  that  the  relatively 
weak  position  of  the  white  working  class  vis  a  vis  the  capitalist 
class  could  have  been  improved  if  Chinese  labour  were 
incorporated  into  existing  labour  organizations.  Again,  however, 
we  see  the  influence  of  a  racist  ideology  on  the  balance  of  class 
forces . 

NOTES 


1. Chinese  contract  labour  in  Canada  seems  to  have  been 
principally  organized  through  the  affiliates  of  the  larger 
Chinese  merchant  houses  operating  in  the  United  States.  The 
recruitment  of  Chinese  from  the  United  States  for  the  railway  was 
undertaken  by  a  Chinese  company,  the  Lian  Chang  Company, 
organized  by  a  Chinese  businessman  from  San  Francisco,  (see 
Wickberg  et  al . . 1982 : 21  )  Other  affiliates  of  Chinese  merchant 
houses  in  the  United  States  supplying  Chinese  labour  to  British 
Columbia  include  the  Hop  Kee  and  Co.  of  San  Francisco  which 
arranged  with  the  shipping  company  Allan  Lowe  and  Co.  for  passage 
to  Victoria  on  the  Caribbean  for  300  Chinese  (13).  Evidence 
seems  to  indicate,  however,  that  the  dominant  company  dealing  in 
Chinese  labour  recruitment  to  the  railway  was  non-Chinese, 
Stahlschmidt  &  Ward.  This  company  received  five  thousand  of  the 
eight  thousand  Chinese  who  landed  in  Victoria  during  1882  (21). 

2. The  common  designation  for  the  recruitment  of  migrant  Chinese 
was  the  'buying  and  selling  of  pigs'.  The  compounds  in  front  of 
the  foreign  trading  houses  where  migrant  Chinese  waited  to  be 
shipped  out  were  called  'pig-pens'  ( Campbell , 1 923 : 97  )  .  This 
term  accurately  reflects  the  living  conditions  within  these 
compounds . 

3. For  example  while  calling  for  the  end  to  the  abuses  of  the 
coolie  trade,  the  British  State  introduced  legislation  narrowing 
the  permissible  minimum  space  allowed  for  Asian  and  Black  workers 
on  ships.  Minimum  allowable  space  on  ships  was  reduced  from  15 
to  12  feet  for  'natives  of  Asia  or  Africa'  ( Campbell , 1 923 : 1 08 ) . 
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4. In  both  instances  the  riots  centered  around  the  kidnapping  of 
Chinese  by  crimps  for  the  foreign  merchant  houses  (hongs)  which 
dealt  in  the  'coolie'  trade. 

The  Amoy  riot  was  sparked  by  the  actions  of  Mr.  Syrae  of  Syme, 
Muir  4  Co.,  a  foreign  'hong'  with  a  notorious  reputation  for 
abusive  'coolie'  recruitment  practices.  Mr.  Muir  attempted  to 
forcibly  'liberate'  one  of  his  'crimps'  (who  was  charged  with 
kidnapping)  from  the  Chinese  authorities  (Ching-Hwa,  1985:75). 
The  ensuing  riot  left  twelve  killed  and  sixteen  wounded 
(Campbell, 1923: 101 )  . 

The  Shanghai  riots  were  precipitated  by  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  kidnapped  Chinese  who  attacked  foreign  sailors  of  'coolie  '- 
bearing  ships.  The  mob  attacked  several  people  including  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  and  a  British 
doctor  (Ching-Hwa, 1923 : 81  )  . 

5. Other  foreign  powers  were  quick  to  follow  the  British  lead. 
All  foreign  consuls  gave  their  support  to  the  Canton  system.  In 
December  1859,  the  French  emigration  agent  formally  applied  and 
received  permission  from  the  Governor-General  of  Quandong  to 
establish  an  Emigration  House  under  the  Canton  System.  The 
Spanish  also  established  Emigration  Houses  in  Canton.  The 
American  consul  required  all  American  ships  to  conform  to  the 
regulations  governing  emigration  under  contract,  pending  receipt 
of  further  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
(Campbell ,1923:12 6- 127). 

Enforcement  of  a  contract  labour  system  applicable  to  all  foreign 
powers  proved  to  be  a  problem  in  the  years  following  the  Canton 
System.  Under  the  Canton  system  no  labour  recruitment  was 
allowed  outside  of  licensed  Emigration  Houses  in  the  Treaty- 
Ports.  In  reality,  a  substantial  amount  of  the  trade  was  still 
conducted  outside  of  the  Emigration  Houses.  Subsequent  attempts 
at  the  replacement  of  the  coolie  trade  with  a  contract  labour 
system,  such  as  the  Peking  Regulations  of  1866,  proved  to  have 
limited  success.  The  abuses  of  the  coolie  trade  persisted  until 
1874  when  Portugal,  the  last  of  the  foreign  powers  which  still 
sanctioned  the  trade,  abolished  it  in  Macao  (Ching- 
Hwang, 1985 : 103) . 

6.Burawoy  (1976)  has  made  a  similar  argument  in  his  analysis  of 
South  African  and  Mexican  migrant  workers.  The  relative  low  cost 
of  migrant  labour  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  reproduction  costs 
of  the  worker  are  borne  by  the  migrant's  family  at  the  periphery. 

7. Creese  (1984)  applies  the  split  labou  market  model  to  describe 
the  labour  market  structure  in  British  Columbia  during  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  The  essence  of  the 
split  labour  according  to  Bonachich  is  that  the  dynamic  of 
capitalism  attempts   to  drive   down  the   price  of   labour,  and  an 
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ethnically  split  labour  market  results  from  the  differential 
resources  available  to  dearer  and  cheaper  workers  in  tneir 
attempt  to  improve  wages  and  working  conditions  (see  in 
Creese, 1984 : 6 ) . 

8.Naylor  (1972)  has  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  National  Policy 
of  the  MacDonald  government  i of  which  the  construction  of  the 
CPR  was  only  an  aspect;  was  a  construct  of  the  merchant  class  to 
benefit  its  material  interests  by  suppressing  the  growth  of 
other  class  fractions  of  the  Bourgeoisie  i.e.  the  petite 
Bourgeoisie  and  the  'nascent'  industrial  class. 

9. The  relative  cheapness  of  Chinese  labour,  aside  from  the 
existence  of  a  split  labour  market,  can  also  be  attributed  to  the 
form  of  labour  recruitment  used  by  the  railroad  contractors. 
Chinese  labour  was  not  contracted  individually,  but  in  work 
gangs.  Probably*,  an  agent  of  the  contracting  company  was 
resident  in  the  camp.  Each  gang  had  a  non-Chinese  foreman  or 
'herder'  who  was  responsible  to  the  construction  company 
(Wickberg  et  al.  .  1983 : 22  )  ■  According  to  Muszynski,  (1986)  the 
Chinese  labourers  were  forced  into  a  continuing  dependence  on 
the  contractor.  The  cycle  of  continuing  indebtedness  prevented 
the  workers  from  going  back  to  China.  Thus  the  Chinese  custom  of 
indebtedness  was  used  as  an  instrument  to  provide  for  a  pool  of 
cheap  labour, 

This  is  an  instance  of  a  precapitalist  relation  of 
production  being  used  within  a  capitalist  mode  of 
production .  ( 93  ) 


10. The  first  piece  of  anti-Chinese  legislation  meant  to  exclude 
Chinese  immigrants  to  Canada  was  passed  in  1885  in  the  form  of  a 
$50  head  tax  levied  on  every  Chinese  entering  Canada.  The 
special  tax  was  raised  to  S10Q  in  1900  and  $500  in  1903. 
Anti-Chinese  sentiment  reached  a  climax  in  1923  when  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  passed  the  Chinese  immigration  Act  which 
basically  excluded  all  Chinese  from  entering  Canada.  Between 
1925  and  1947,  the  year  that  the  Chinese  Immigration  Act  was 
repealed,  Chinese  immigration  to  Canada  was  virtually  stopped 
(Li,  1979:323). 

11.  The  Chinese  in  British  Columbia  did  not  depend  on  the  charity 
of  the  federal  government  to  ensure  that  their  rights  were 
protected.  In  1878,  the  government  of  British  Columbia  attempted 
to  pass  what  amounted  to  a  head  tax  on  all  Chinese  (Wickberg  et 
al ■ .  1982:48).  Opposition  was  immediate  and  culminated  in  a 
general  strike  by  the  Chinese  community  (lasting  five  days)  where 
stores  closed,  domestic  servants  stayed  away  from  homes,  Chinese 
workers  refused  to  report  to  hotels  and  boot  factories.  The 
Governor  General  of  Canada  disallowed  the  law  on  October  28, 
1879  (49) . 
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The  Struggle  o:F  Class  and  Nat ion  : 
Thus  Canadian  Fur  Trade,   1670s  to  1870. 

Ron  Bourgeault 


The  subject  of  this  paper  is  two  fold.  First,  it  explains  the 
formal  subordination  of  Indian  labour  to  capital  in  Northern  and 
Western  Canada.  Indians  were  incorporated  into  the  international 
division  of  labour  and  their  labour  power  was  exploited  in  the 
production  of  surplus  value  directed  at  the  accumulation  of 
capital  in  Britain .  A  division  of  labour  was  created  between 
Indians  and  Europeans ,  determined  by  how  they  were  subordinated 
to  and  exploited  by  capital  and  reinforced  by  the  value  of  their 
labour  power.  Second,  the  paper  explains  the  struggles  of  the 
Indian  and  Metis  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  terms  of  both  class 
and  nation,  as  a  consequence  of  peripheral  capitalism  in  the 
area.  Class  struggle  is  seen  as  a  motive  force  of  history 
located  in  the  struggle  for  autonomy  of  state  and  economy ,  and 
the  definition  of  nationhood ,  from  the  authority  of  the  imperial 
British   bourgeoisie . 


In  the  northern  regions  of  Canada  class  relationships  of 
exploitation1  underpin  the  oppression  of  Aboriginal  peoples.2 
Many  of  the  social  and  economic  divisions  of  labour  which  now 
exist  in  the  north  can  be  traced  to  the  structures  established  by 
merchant  capital  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
But,  most  understandings  of  class  and  class  struggle  as  they 
apply  to  northern  Aboriginal  peoples  are  confusing.  3  This 
confusion  stems  from  the  belief  that  the  people  had  not  been 
completely  incorporated  into  the  capitalist  system  until  after 
the  Second  World  War.  Previously  the  people  constituted  a  social 
formation  (society)  and  mode  of  production  separate  from 
industrial  capitalist  society  and  based  on  natural  subsistence. 
Commodity  exchange  took  place,  but  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
relations  between  both  systems.4 

In  the  last  two  decades  there  has  been  a  proliferation  of 
scholarly  work  on  Aboriginal  people  in  Canada  and  throughout  the 
Americas.  Some  recent  critical  works  deal  with  the  national 
liberation  struggle  of  Indian  peoples  within  the  Americas  (Diaz- 
Polanco, 1982;  Ortiz, 1984;  Stavenhagen , 1983 , 1985 ) .  They  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Indians  throughout  the  Americas  have 
experienced  and  resisted  modern  colonialism  and  the  expansion  of 
capitalism.   The  history  of  Indians  in  the  Americas  has  been  one 

The   author   wishes   to   thank   Lori   Foster   for   her   editorial 
ass  is tance . 
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of  extermination,  enslavement,  pillage,  exploitation,  betrayal 
and  displacement,  whether  by  colonial  government,  church, 
national  government,  mercantile  class  or  modern  transnational 
corporation.  Despite  this  Indians  have  played  an  active  part  in 
the  Post-World  War  II  era  of  world  wide  decolonization.  There 
is,  however,  a  counter  force  by  the  colonial  powers  and  their 
intellectual  communities  in  the  form  of  neo-colonial ism .  Many 
current  writings  on  Aboriginal  people  of  the  Americas  reflect 
neo-colonial ist  strategies,  attempting  to  redefine  historic 
relationships  in  a  new  light  in  order  to  retain  the  status  quo. 

Canada,  as  a  capitalist  society,  is  part  of  the  historic 
process  of  colonization  and  the  current  process  of 
decolonization.  Many  writings  on  Aboriginal  people  in  Canada  in 
the  last  two  decades  fit  the  neo-colonial  mold.  The  writers  have 
not  gone  far  in  correcting  the  distortions  of  modern  Aboriginal 
history,  and  for  that  matter  the  distortions  of  Canadian  history. 
Yet,  in  attempting  to  redefine  history  in  a  more  favourable 
light,  they  have  exposed  historic  questions,  but  leftthem 
unanswered . 

Previous  conservative  works  on  early  fur  trade  colonial 
history  emphasized  the  imperial  interests  of  the  European. 
Indians  are  either  not  included  in  the  analysis,  or  they  are  seen 
as  not  being  subjected  to  mercantilist  exploitation.5  More 
recent  works  in  the  neo-colonial  mold  have  "humanized"  the  role 
of  Indians  in  the  fur-trade  Industry.  Indian  women  and  men  are 
shown  to  be  functional  to  the   trade.    These  current   works  have 
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replaced  the  long-held  colonial  idea  that  Indians  were  virtually 
"untouched"  by  mercantile  expansion,  with  the  notion  that  Indians 
were  engaged  in  a  mutual  relationship  of  exchange  with  the 
mercantile  capitalist  bourgeoisie.6  This  position  is  not 
conducive  to  connecting  history  with  current  social  and  economic 
conditions.7  At  the  basis  of  the  neo-colonial  analysis  is  Innis' 
staples  theory  of  economic  growth  (bourgeois  political  economy). 
As  with  Innis,  the  neo-colonial  scholars  see  the  fur  trade  as 
relations  between  things  and  not  as  relations  between  people. 
Indians  are  not  analysed  as  creating  surplus  value,  the  source  of 
profit  and  wealth  of  the  capitalist  class.  Instead,  profit  is 
accrued  from  circulating  the  commodity  of  fur  in  the  market 
palace . 

I  disagree  with  many  aspects  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
above  scholars  on  the  early  colonial  history  of  Aboriginal 
peoples,  while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  their  contributions 
to  the  correcting  of  old  wrongs.  The  object  of  this  article  is 
to  document  the  impact  of  mercantile  capitalism  on  the  Indigenous 
populations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  basin  with  the  creation  of  the 
fur  trade.  The  period  in  question  is  the  1670's  to  1870.  I 
argue  that  the  fur  trade  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  basin  initially 
transformed  the  Indigenous  communal  societies  in  order  to  exploit 
Indian  labour  in  the  commodity  production  of  fur.  The  merchant 
capitalists  were  after  the  labour-power  of  the  Indian,  which  they 
could  not  control  so  long  as  it  remained  under  the  domination  of 
cooperative  relations   of  production   (the  kinship   system).   The 
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perpetuation  of  pre-capi tai ist  relations  of  production,  somewhat 
transformed,  facilitated  the  exploitation  of  Indian  labour. 
Indian  labour  was  in  a  formal  sense  subordinated  to  capital  and 
subjected  to  capitalistic  relations  of  production  and  coercive 
exploitation  in  the  creation  of  surplus  value.  Continued  natural 
subsistence  meant  that  the  value  of  Indian  labour-power  was  low, 
and  hence  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  commodity  fur  and  the 
reproduction  of  labour-power  was  also  low.  This  resulted  in  the 
production  of  more  surplus  value,  and  hence  more  profit. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  capitalist  relations  of 
production  were  imposed  on  Rupert's  Land  and  gave  rise  to  a 
peripheral  form  of  capitalism  centered  in  the  Red  River  colony. 
A  nascent  bourgeoisie  emerged  and  engaged  in  the  internal 
primitive  accumulation  of  capital.  This  essay  traces  the 
conflict  between  the  Indigenous  bourgeoisie  and  the  British 
merchant  class  over  the  accumulation  of  capital  through  the  free 
trade  struggle  of  the  1840's  and  the  "rebellion"  of  1869-70. 
These  struggles  are  investigated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
struggle  of  class  and  nation. 
Mercantilism,  Capitalism  and  the  Centre/Periphery 

The  entry  of  British  mercantilism  into  the  Hudson's  Bay- 
basin  during  the  seventeenth  century  was  not  predestined,  but  was 
the  outcome  of  the  "accidental"  emergence  of  expansionist 
capitalist  relations  of  production  and  exploitation  in  Europe. 
Eurocentric,  or  linear,  mechanical  interpretations  of  history 
tend  to  assume  that  the  emergence  of  capitalism  in  Europe   was  an 
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expression  of  a  more  advanced  form  of  development.  In  fact, 
capitalism  emerged  in  western  Europe  from  a  complex  dialectical 
interplay  of  "internal"  class  struggles  and  commercial  expansion. 
This  transformation  could  have  occurred  in  any  one  of  many  other 
tributary  societies  throughout  the  world.  Western  European 
feudalism  was  incompletely  formed  compared  to  the  other  tributary 
societies  ( Amin , 1977 : 41 ;  1980:15-17).  Internal  class  struggle, 
together  with  internal  and  "external"  relations  of  exchange, 
allowed  a  nascent  merchant  class  to  become  predominant  in  some 
parts  of  the  continent  ( Bremmer, 1977 : 77-8 , 82 ) .  The  internal 
class  struggle  moved  from  one  in  which  the  capitalist  productive 
forces  developed  within  the  existing  feudal  relations  of 
production,  to  a  state  in  which  the  struggle  became  directed 
toward  the  overthrow  of  the  old  relations  of  production  and  the 
establishment  of  new  ones.  Those  new  relations  of  production 
were  to  become  capitalist  mercantilism  being  the  transitional 
phase  from  feudalism  to  capitalism  ( Amin , 1980 : 63 ) . 

Merchant  bourgeoisies  were  not  dedicated  solely  to  the 
accumulation  of  capital  internally  within  Europe.  On  the 
contrary,  mercantilism  was  obliged  to  engage  in  the  external 
accumulation  of  money-wealth8  which  fed  the  subsequent  complete 
development  of  capitalism  ( Amin, 1977 : 295-6 ) .  The  expansion  of 
mercantilism  required  either  the  complete  destruction  or 
transformation  of  many  pre-capitalist  modes  of  production  in 
order  that  the  primitive  accumulation  of  capital  could  be  carried 
out.    It  was   during  the  mercantilist  period  that  the  structures 
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of  class  exploitation  and  unequal  exchange  were  created 
i Amin, 1977 : 206 , 295-6  )  .  Mercantilist  capital  accumulation 
occurred  on  the  world  scale,  but  in  a  world  that  was  divided  into 
many  varied  and  diverse  social  formations.  Capital  accumulation 
did  not  result  in  the  uniform  development  of  these  formations, 
but  in  their  unequal  development  both  within  nation  states  and  on 
a  world  scale  ( Amin , 1 980  ;  1  5- 1  7  )  . 

Primitive  accumulation  under  mercantilism  generated 
structures  which  assigned  specific  functions  to  peripheral  areas; 
that  is,  specialization  in  the  production  and  export  of  resources 
( Amin , 1 974 : 87-88 ) .  This  specialization  resulted  in  an 
extraverted  economy  and  unequal  relations  of  production  and 
exchange  between  the  colony  (periphery)  and  Europe  (centre).  In 
the  case  of  the  fur  trade,  the  centre  was  Britain 
( Amin, 1 974 : 62 , 65  )  .  Unequal  relations  of  production  and  exchange 
are  based  on  the  law  of  value  ( Amin , 1974 : 1 34 ;  1978:9,24).  Under 
each  successive  stage  of  capitalism  --  mercantile,  competitive 
and  monopoly  capital  --  this  unequal  relationship  is  exacerbated, 
but  expresses  itself  differently  ( Amin, 1 974 : 22 , 38 , 1 35 ) . 

In  Europe,  mercantilism  was  a  transition  period  from 
feudalism  as  a  pre-capitalist  formation  to  the  development  of 
capitalism  as  a  mode  of  production.  The  transition  to  capitalism 
in  the  peripheral  (colonial)  areas  differed  from  that  in  the 
centre  (Europe).  In  the  European  centre  the  capitalist  mode  of 
production  developed  more  fully,  with  extensive 
proletarianization,   accumulation   and   expanded   reproduction  of 
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capital.  In  the  peripheral  areas  mercantilism  broke  down  or 
transformed  the  pre-capitalist  societies,  but  did  not  contribute 
to  the  full  development  of  capitalism.  Instead,  many  pre- 
capitalist social  relations  of  production  were  reproduced,  as 
they  were  conducive  to  capital  accumulation  in  the  centre.  The 
result  was  new  social  formations  which  were  incompletely  formed 
and  economically  "disarticulated".9  In  the  periphery,  continued 
primitive  accumulation  through  unequal  exchange  resulted  in  the 
development  of  capitalism  ( Amin, 1974 : 3 , 87 , 1 34 ) .  Any  attempt  in 
the  periphery,  for  autonomous,  or  "autocentric "  (self-centered) 
capitalist  development  was  blocked  ( Amin, 1 974 : 38 ) .  Continued 
economic  "aggression"  and  political  domination  from  the  centre 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  relations  of  production  and  social 
formations  that  constituted  deformed  or  disarticulated  capitalism 
in  these  outlying  areas  ( Amin , 1974 : 137-8 ) .  What  emerged  in  the 
peripheral  areas  was  a  dependent  form  of  capitalism  under  the 
political  and  economic  domination  of  the  centre. 
The  Period  of  Conquest,  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries 

The  Indian  societies  of  the  pre-contact  period  within  the 
Hudson's  Bay  basin  were  hunting-gathering  societies.  They  can 
thus  be  considered  a  part  of  the  overall  family  of  communal 
formations.  However,  in  comparison  to  other  more  advanced  forms 
of  communal  societies,  the  level  of  development  of  their 
productive  forces  was  such  that  these  societies  were  not  capable 
of  producing  great  amounts  of  surplus  (Leacock,  1971:16). 
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In  the  broadest  sense,  communal  ism  was  a  mode  of  production 
governed  by  egalitarian  social  relations  of  production  and 
communal  appropriation  of  surplus-labour  ( Marx , 197 7a: 164 ,  173-4, 
479-80). 10  The  collective  appropriation  of  surplus  production 
for  the  benefit  of  the  society  as  a  whole  was  organized  through 
the  kinship  systems.  This  meant  that  there  was  communal 
domination  of  labour  for  the  collective  appropriation  of  surplus 
production  for  its  use-value.  The  communal  appropriation  of 
surplus  production  meant  that  there  was  no  production  of  goods 
solely  for  exchange  with  other  goods;  that  is,  there  was  no 
commodity  production.  Any  production  of  goods  on  the  basis  of 
exchange  value,  and  the  specialization  of  labour  towards  that 
end,  would  have  required  and  resulted  in  a  change  in  the  social 
organization  of  the  group.  The  beginning  of  commodity  production 
would  have  challenged  the  domination  of  the  kinship  system.  The 
only  division  of  labour  within  communal  societies  was  according 
to  sex  and  age.  Since  there  was  no  class  division,  there  was  no 
distinct  state  apparatus  existing  as  an  effect  of  the  social 
division  of  labour  ( Amin , 1 976 : 14  )  . 

In  the  case  of  the  hunting-gathering  societies  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  basin  the  social  relations  were  egalitarian.  The 
only  division  of  labour  was  by  sex  and  age.  The  relationship 
between  men  and  women  on  the  basis  of  what  they  produced  and  how 
it  was  distributed,  exchanged  and  consumed  was  mutual  and 
reciprocal.  Autonomy  existed  for  each  individual  within  the 
sexual  division   of   labour   on   the   basis   of   capabilities  and 
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responsibilities.  Yet  each  individual  was  dependent  upon  the 
society  as  a  whole  ( Leacock , 1 978 : 24 7-255 ;  Leacock  and 
Lee , 1982 : 1 59- 168  )  .  The  existence  of  egalitarian  relations  varied 
from  group  to  group  depending  upon  the  objective  conditions  of 
the  natural  environment  and  the  level  of  development  of  the 
productive  forces. 

There  was  no  state,  political  level,  or  class  of  individuals 
that  existed  and  dominated  the  population  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  economic  surplus  for  its  own  use.  No  individuals 
exercised  power  or  occupied  a  place  in  the  social  system  beyond 
that  attributable  to  their  personal  capabilities.  A  leading 
hunter  would  hold  power  over  other  hunters  only  on  hunting 
excursions.  When  the  tasks  ended,  so  did  the  power  relationship. 
There  was  no  relationship  of  power  by  individuals  or  a  collection 
of  individuals  that  held  precedence  over  the  kinship  system  and 
the  relations  of  cooperation  ( Leacock , 1 97 1 : 1 5 , 1 9  )  .  When  the  fur 
trade  was  established  along  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  two  incompatible  systems  of  political, 
economic  and  social  organization  were  brought  together.  The 
British  were  interested  in  the  production  and  circulation  of  fur 
as  a  commodity  on  the  world  market  for  the  purpose  of  capital 
accumulation.  Therefore,  a  source  of  labour  was  needed  for  that 
purpose.  The  Indian  was  the  best  available  source  of  skilled 
labour  but  was  engaged  in  natural  subsistence  and  not  prepared  to 
become  party  to  commoditized  fur  production.  In  order  to  acquire 
control  of   the  labour   power  of  the  Indian,  British  mercantilism 
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absorbed   Indian   communal  1  si ,   dominating   and   reorganizing  the 
latter . 

For  fur  production  to  be  successful,  Indian  communal  society- 
had  to  be  transformed  from  production  and  consumption  of  goods  on 
the  basis  of  use-value  (natural  subsistence).  For  this  to  happen 
the  predominance  of  relations  of  cooperation  in  Indian  society 
had  to  end.  That  change  would  not  occur  spontaneously  through 
the  dissemination  of  European  trade  goods.  The  communal 
societies  would  continue  to  trade  only  at  their  convenience  for 
goods  they  found  had  use-value.  Hence,  extra-economic  domination 
(violence)  was  established  in  order  to  promote  commodity 
production  ( Amin , 1 976 : 204 ) .  A  classic  example  of  this  strategy 
to  conquer  "communal  ism"  took  place  with  the  development  of  trade 
by  the  British  with  the  Dene-Chipewyan  in  1716.  Select 
individuals  were  trained  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  taught  what 
furs  were  of  value  for  exchange.  The  intent  was  to  create 
economic  need  for  European  goods  and  then  terminate  access  in 
order  to  establish  European  authority  over  the  exchange  (HBCA, 
Hay  1716,  B236/a/ f . 28-30 ) . 

"I  have  now  had  some  more  discourse  with  those  Northern 
Indian  strangers  and  begin  to  think  the  charge  as  I  have 
been  at  to  bring  this  peace  to  pass  is  the  best  lay'd  out 
of  any  as  ever  was  in  the  N.W.  for  I  find  all  things  of 
Indians  in  those  parts  as  never  has  traded  either  trade 
or  commerce  with  any  people... but  these  poor  people  have 
none  but  are  forced  to  live  by  their  bows  and  arrows  and 
they  cannot  live  a  great  many  together,  because  they  have 
nothing  to  subsist  on  but  what  they  hunt... but  if  please 
God  when  I  have  settled  a  trade  amongst  them  and  can 
bring  what  I  am  working  upon  to  pass  I  will  stop  the 
trade  with  those  Indians  for  a  year  or   two  and   let  them 

make  on  them  and  drive  the  Dogg's  to  the  Devil..." 

(HBCA,  June  3,  1716:  B239/a/2 , f . 35d ) . 
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As  we  can  see,  this  British  officer-trader  intended  to  exert 
a  form  of  violence  against  Indian  society  by  terminating  the 
trade  for  a  period  of  time.  Extra-economic  domination  and 
violence  were  exercised  in  other  ways.  Alcohol  was  introduced 
into  trade  and  was  used  consistently  ( Davies , 1 965 : 4 3 i .  The  use 
of  alcohol  served  many  purposes.  It  was  used  to  demand  a  high 
rate  of  exchange  (exploitation)  for  furs.  Alcohol  was  also  used 
to  develop  and  manipulate  psychological  dependence,  instill 
social  disharmony  and  undermine  traditional  authority. 
Relationships  with  Indian  women  were  cultivated  as  a  means  of 
developing  the  trade.  Indian  women  were  used  because  of  their 
status  within  communal  society,  and  also  because  they  allowed 
merchant  traders  access  to  the  kinship  system  and  with  it  control 
of  the  labour-power  of  the  Indian. 

As  commodity  production  was  created  under  the  immediate 
coercion  of  the  resident  officer-traders,  the  communal 
appropriation  of  surplus-labour  decreased  and  instead  was 
increasingly  appropriated  by  the  merchant  bourgeoisie  in  London. 
For  commodity  production  to  occur,  the  labour-power  of  the  Indian 
had  to  be  diverted  from  communal  production  and  consumption  of 
goods  to  production  and  consumption  for  their  use-value.  The 
European  goods  were  introduced,  and  reinforced  by  extra-economic 
domination.  In  order  to  obtain  them,  the  Indian  had  to  accept 
exchange-value . 

New  tools  of  work,  such  as  rifles,  axes,  knives  and  numerous 
domestic  tools,   were  introduced.    These  increased  the  forces  of 
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production  of  the  Indian  to  a  point  allowing  for  the  surplus 
production  of  fur.  Thereafter,  any  increase  in  production  of  fur 
would  come  from  the  labour  input  of  the  Indian.  The  introduction 
of  new  tools  of  work  through  exchange  meant  that  the  Indians  came 
to  own  their  means  of  production.  They  could  not  determine  their 
use,  however,  since  control  was  vested  with  the  merchant 
capitalists  (HBCA,  B3/a/l , f . 25-29  )  .  Also,  food  and  clothing  were 
introduced  through  trade  which  displaced  its  equivalent  communal 
production  ( HBCA , B3/a20 , f . 2 ) .  The  process  of  the  domination  of 
capital  became  complete  when  the  Indians  could  no  longer  survive 
on  their  own  without  obtaining  the  necessities  of  life  through 
exchange  ( HBCA , B239/a/2  ,  f . 35d  )  . 

In  the  periphery,  merchant  capital  did  not  completely 
breakdown  the  pre-capitalist  societies.  Throughout  the  colonial 
world  pre-capitalist  relations  of  production  were  continued,  but 
incorporated  into  capitalism.  In  Rupert's  Land  merchant  capital 
perpetuated  the  fundamentals  of  Indian  pre-capitalist  communal 
relations  of  production.  Merchant  capital  was  only  concerned 
with  ending  the  predomination  of  cooperative  relations  of 
production,  not  in  destroying  them  completely  ( Meillasoux , 1972 ; 
Bradbury , 1975 ) .  The  end  result  was  the  disarticulation  or 
rupture  of  the  society. 

The  value  of  labour-power  and  exchange  was  the  basis  of  the 
perpetuation  of  pre-capitalist  relations  of  production  by 
merchant  capital.  The  cheaper  the  value  of  Indian  labour-power 
the   greater   the   rate   of   exploitation.     Once   there   was   a 
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consistency  of  production,  the  returns  to  Indian  labour,  in  the 
form  of  the  value  of  European  goods  traded,  was  less  tnan  the 
value  of  fur  produced.  There  was  a  great  difference  in  the  price 
of  production  of  the  commodities  ( Davis , 1965 : 349-50  )  .  Since  the 
cost  of  Indian  labour-power  was  low,  the  socially  necessary 
labour  put  into  fur  production  by  the  Indian,  was  also  low,  when 
related  to  the  cost  of  trade  goods  exchanged  with  the  Indian  for 
the  fur.  The  result  was  a  high  rate  of  exchange  (Indian  tariff 
rate)  between  the  fur  the  Indian  produced  and  what  he  was  "paid" 
in  European  commodities.  The  difference  between  what  the  Indian 
received  and  what  he  produced  constituted  extraction  of  surplus- 
value.  The  surplus- labour  of  the  Indian  which  previously  had 
been  appropriated  communally,  was  increasingly  appropriated  by 
the  merchant  capitalist,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  surplus- 
value  from  the  production  and  circulation  of  the  commodities  in 
the  European  market  place. 

The  specialized  production  and  exchange  of  fur  as  a 
commodity,  together  with  the  primitive  accumulation  of  capital 
based  on  unequal  exchange,  drew  the  Indian  into  the  international 
division  of  labour.  Along  with  the  imposition  of  relations  of 
exploitation  and  the  transformation  of  Indian  society,  which 
included  the  perpetuation  of  pre-capitalist  relations  of 
production  in  a  distorted  form,  there  developed  a  new  social 
formation  (fur  trade  society)  in  which  there  was  a  social 
division  of  labour  between  the  Indian  as  a  primary  producer  and 
the  European   as   a   wage   labourer.     This   division   was  based 
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primarily  on  the  value  of  labour  power  and  the  rate  of 
exploitation,  and  reinforced  by  political  domination  from  the 
merchant  capitalist  in  London.  The  division  of  labour  became 
socialized  around  the  ideology  of  race  differences  (racism)  as  a 
means  of  reinforcing  these  differences.  The  social  division  was 
expressed  numerous  times  in  policy  directives  from  the  merchant 
bourgeoisie  stating  their  desire  to  keep  the  Indian  productive 
and  in  the  bush  ( HBCA , A6/4 , f . 61 ) . 

When  first  conducted,  trading  was  carried  out  on  a 
collective  basis,  by  adapting  to  communal  ceremonies  around 
exchange.  This  gave  rise  to  the  arguement,  still  heard,  that  the 
trade  exchange  between  the  European  and  the  Indian  was  mutual  and 
defined  by  political  discourse.  When  merchant  capital  was 
assured  of  its  domination,  trading  was  undertaken  on  an 
individual  basis.  Once  new  tools  of  work  came  to  have  utility 
they  were  traded  on  an  individual  basis  with  Indian  ten,  as 
opposed  to  women.  This  slowly  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
men  as  the  dominant  source  of  labour  in  the  production  of 
commodities  for  exchange  ( HBCA , A6/3 , f . 99  )  .  Over  tine  Indian  men 
came  to  interfere  with  and  then  dominate  the  labour  process  of 
Indian  women. 

Individualized  trading  was  designed  to  establish  individual 
units  of  production  headed  by  men.  In  order  to  appropriate 
surplus  labour  the  communal  family  had  to  be  broken  down.  The 
strategy  employed  was  to  bind  groups  or  bands  of  individual 
Indian  families   to  particular   fur  trade   posts.    As  Indian  men 
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were  entrusted  with  hunting  and  trapping,  tne  r"ur-trade  post 
assumed  the  responsibility,  through  credit,  for  attending  women 
and  children.  In  return  for  their  maintenance,  in  addition  to 
credits,  women  were  cajoled  into  contributing  their  laoour  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  post,  making  it  clear  they  were  no  longer  entirely 
contributing  to  the  collective  Indian  society.  In  communal 
society  women's  labour  in  gathering,  some  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  domestic  activities  was  appropriated  communally.  It  now 
became  appropriated  directly  by  the  fur  trade  post  as  support 
labour  in  the  developing  individual  family  units 
(HBCA,B4  2/9/5,f . 7;  B4 2a/a/ 36, f. 19-20). 

The  incorporation  of  both  women  and  men  into  the 
international  division  of  labour  meant  the  sexual  division  of 
labour  became  exploited  in  the  interests  of  capital  accumulation. 
With  the  destruction  of  egalitarian  relations  and  the  communal 
family  Indian  women  lost  their  autonomy  .  Over  time  the 
development  of  the  nuclear  family,  in  conjunction  with  the 
continuing  perpetuation  of  pre-capitalist  forces  and  relations  of 
production  by  merchant  capital  resulted  in  the  subjugation  of 
Indian  women  within  the  family  and  then  exploitation  as  domestic 
support  labour.  Within  the  nuclear  family  Indian  women  assumed  a 
large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  social  reproduction  of 
Indian  labour  through  natural  subsistence  ( Meillassoux , 1 981  )  .  In 
addition,  Indian  women  became  exploited  by  merchant  capital  in 
domestic  relationships  with  European  men.  And  in  many  instances 
Indian   women,   as   colonized   women,   were  sexually  exploited  as 
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concubines  in  clandestine  or   semi-clandestine  relationships  with 

European  men  ( Bourgeaul t , 1983 : 1 1 9-1 30 ) . 

Mercantile  Expansion  and  the  Dawn  of  Peripheral  Capitalism.  1760-1800, 

The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  characterized  by 
the  expansion  of  European  mercantilism  around  Hudson's  Bay, 
transforming  pre-capitalist  communal  society  and  incorporating  it 
into  a  new  social  formation.  The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  saw  the  further  entrenchment  of  commodity  production  and 
new  relations  of  production  in  those  areas  already  under  the 
domination  of  merchant  capital.  Continued  mercantilist  expansion 
into  the  interior  of  the  continent  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
and  North  West  Company  drew  more  Indian  labour  into  new 
production  ( HBCA , B3/a/5 , f . Id )  .  The  overall  result  was  the 
continued  process  of  economic  and  extra-economic  domination  by 
merchant  capital.  The  fundamental  divisions  of  race  and  class 
formed  with  the  imposition  of  new  relations  of  production  became 
further  exacerbated  as  capitalist  relations  of  production 
emerged . 

Mercantilist  expansion  into  the  interior  created  a  need  for 
a  more  permanent  labour  force  and  officers  to  work  and  manage  the 
new  inland  posts,  sub-posts  and  a  transportation  infrastructure 
( Innis , 1970 : 153-1 55 , 229-241 ) .  As  a  concession  to  permanence, 
European  labourers  were  informally  allowed  to  take  Indian  women 
as  "country  wives".  In  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  trade  this 
practice  was  frowned  upon,  as  any  family  formation  outside  Indian 
society   was   considered   a   burden   on   the   trade,   or   profits 
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(HBCA.A6/7 , f . 222;  Wi 11  lams , 1 969 : 248 ) .  Still,  mixed-blood 
children  were  required  to  be  raised  as  Indians. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  infrastructure,  including  the 
concession  of  companionship,  together  with  the  rising  cost  of 
importing  labour  became  astronomical  ( HBCA , A6/6  ,  f  1 28  )  .  In 
addition  the  resident  labour  force  was  demanding  increased  wages 
in  lieu  of  return  to  Britain.  Strikes  or  mutinies  became  common 
and  aggravated  the  whole  question  of  labour  and  its  costs 
( HBCA, A6/16 , f. 128  )  .  With  labour  shortages  in  Europe  due  to  wars, 
and  increases  in  the  price  of  labour  due  to  industrialization, 
the  need  for  a  source  of  wage-labour  within  the  territory  began 
to  emerge  ( Glover , 1948 ;  Innis , 1970 :  1  53-5  ;  Rich , 1 960 : 128 , 268  )  . 
Mercantile  capitalism  needed  a  source  of  wage  labour  that  was 
cheaper  than  that  imported  from  Britain  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  could  be  obtained  without  drawing  upon  the  Indian 
population  and  thereby  remove  them  from  fur  production. 

The  source  of  this  new  internal  labour  supply  was  to  be 
found  in  the  clandestine  and  quasi-nuclear  family  formations  that 
were  taking  place  between  Indian  women  and  British  men.  These 
relationships  must  be  seen  within  the  context  of  the  division  of 
labour  based  on  the  unequal  value  of  labour  power.  Indian  labour 
around  the  "Bayside"  was  reaching  the  same  productive  capacity  as 
European  labour.  In  fact  Indians  were  employed  in  the  same 
capacity  as  Europeans  in  transportation  work,  but  remunerated  at 
a  different  rate  under  the  Indian  tariff.  Indians  working  in 
transportation  were  "paid",  usually   working  off   their  fur  trade 
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debts,  at  the  same  rate  they  would  have  recieved  for  producing  an 
equivalent  siount  of  fur  ( HBCA , B3/b/31 , f  .  1 7  )  .  If  specialization 
and  unequal  exchange  were  to  continue,  then  Indian  labour  must  be 
preserved  as  primary  commodity  producer  labour  supported  by 
natural  subsistence.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  first  generation  of  mixed-bloods  or  Half-breeds,  as 
the  British  termed  their  offspring,  were  recruited  to  form  the 
beginnings  of  an  indigenous  wage-labour  working  class 
( HBCA, B239/a/92 , f. 15-27 ) .  Indians  around  the  "Bayside"  kept  in 
primary  production  would  constitute  an  even  lower-priced  reserve 
army  of  labour  to  be  drawn  upon  from  time  to  time. 

Mixed-bloods  were  employed  permanently  in  the  sane  capacity 
as  Europeans,  but  did  not  have  the  same  status.  The  intent  was 
to  keep  mixed-bloods  as  an  internal  labour  market  with  the  value 
of  labour  power  below  that  imported  from  outside.  Also,  it  was 
to  keep  mixed-bloods  from  emigrating  to  Britain  and  participating 
in  the  industrial  labour  market  ( HBCA, Al 1/4 , f . 200 ;  A6/13,f.94: 
All/5, f. 10). 

Inasmuch  as  the  merchant  capitalists  were  increasingly  in 
need  of  a  cheaper  internal  source  of  wage  labour,  so  they  were 
also  in  need  of  inexpensive  labour  power  to  fill  the  positions  of 
clerks,  accountants  and  junior  traders  that  grew  with  inland 
penetration.  The  mixed-bloods  in  these  positions  came  to 
eventually  comprise  a  national  elite  or  petite-bourgeoisie  that 
could  function  in  alliance  with  the  merchant  capitalists  under 
their  colonial  rule. 
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For  the  mixed-blood  children  of  the  labouring  class 
education  at  the  "Bayside "  prepared  them  for  the  wage  labour 
market  ( HBCA , A6/1 7 , f . 103 ) .  The  extension  of  British  education  to 
the  mixed-blood  children  of  the  officer  class  was  intended  to 
develop  a  comprador  petit-  bourgeoisie.  In  using  education  the 
British  were  able  to  create  colonial  nationals  in  their  own 
image,  while  at  the  same  time  denying  them  the  rights  and 
privileges  that  they  assumed  for  themselves  I HBCA, Al 1 /4 , f . 208 ) . 

The  emerging  Half-breed  petite  bourgeoisie  were  not  allowed 
to  have  the  same  class  position  as  their  fathers.  They  were  seen 
as  nationals  not  to  be  entrusted  with  the  running  of  the  trade. 
These  Half-breed  nationals  were  intentionally  segregated  from  the 
officer  class  of  the  Company  since  the  accumulation  of  capital 
was  directed  towards  Britain  and  the  colonial  officer  class  was 
to  ensure  that  it  took  place. 

In  the   last   twenty-five   years   of   the   eighteenth  century 

capitalist  relations  of  production  appeared  in  Rupert's  Land  with 

the  emergence  of  a  wage  labour  market.   It  must  be  borne   in  mind 

that   this   labour   force   was   not  completely  free,  although  the 

labourers  were  obliged  to  sell  their  labour  power  in  return  for  a 

wage.    Half-breed  wage   labour,  in  addition  to  being  remunerated 

at  a  lesser  rate  than   British   labour,   was   obliged   to  support 

itself   by   some   natural  subsistence  ( HBCA , A6/1 9 , f . 15  )  .   British 

labour  on  the  other  hand  was  remunerated  at   a  greater   rate,  but 

also  had   some  of  their  overhead  expenses  assumed  by  the  Company- 

a  reflection  of  continued   feudal  relations   of  production  which 

the  Company  was  finding  expensive. 
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Capitalist  relations  of  production  did  not  arise  from  any 
autocentric  development  of  capitalism  in  the  territory  and 
corresponding  breakdown  of  pre-capitalist  relations  of 
production,  as  with  the  industrial  revolution  and  development  of 
capitalism  in  Britain.  Instead,  these  relations  were  imposed  on 
Rupert's  Land  and  the  resident  Indian  population  as  a  consequence 
of  Britain's  continued  political  and  economic  domination  of  the 
territory,  concomitant  to  the  industrial  revolution  in  Europe. 
During  this  period  there  was  no  internal  accumulation  of  capital 
in  Rupert's  Land.  The  basic  structure  of  specialized  production 
and  unequal  exchange  continued,  directed  toward  capital 
accumulation  in  Britain  and  the  eastern  Canadian  colonies. 

The  new  divisions  of  labour  served  to  increase  the 
f rac t ionalization  of  the  Indigenous  Indian  society.  Moreover, 
the  political  and  economic  systems  that  developed  and  the  social 
formation  that  ensued  were  not  homogeneous.  The  transient 
European  labour  force  and  the  officer  class,  as  petit-bourgeois 
agents  of  the  merchant  capitalists  were  imposed  upon  the 
Indigenous  population.  This  created  a  heterogeneous  society 
whose  relationships  were  determined  by  an  exterior  power.  The 
creation  of  races  of  people  along  with  classes  was  undertaken  and 
cultivated  by  the  British  so  that  some  of  these  classes/races  saw 
their  interests  as  lying  with  their  colonial  masters. 

The  birth  of  the  Half-breed  arose  from  the  colonial 
subjugation  and  exploitation  of  the  Indian.  The  emergence  of  the 
Half-breed  was  not  just  a  question  of  fecundity,   but  the  product 
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of  two  opposing  classes  in  a  society.  The  fundamental  condition 
of  the  intermarriage  was  the  superiority  of  the  European  over  the 
Indian  arising  from  economic  conquest  and  exploitation.  As 
peripheral  capitalism  continued  to  take  form,  class  and  racial 
divisions  were  further  manifested. 
Peripheral  Capitalism:   The  Class  and  National  Struggle.  1800  to 1870 

The  North  West  Company  merged  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
in  1821.  It  was  after  this  merger  that  a  peripheral  capitalism 
proper  emerged  in  the  Red  River  colony,  characterized  by  a  free 
labour  market  and  the  limited  accumulation  of  capital  by  an 
Indigenous  commercial  class.  In  the  intervening  period,  that  is, 
from  1800  to  1821,  capitalist  relations  of  production  continued 
to  unfold  as  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  class  structure  which  emerged  after  1821  was 
heterogeneous  in  that  the  class  formations  and  alliances  that 
provided  the  political  structure  for  the  reproduction  of  the  fur 
trade  system  in  the  Red  River  colony  and  Rupert's  Land  were  not 
formed  and  directed  internally.  They  were  instead  the  creation 
of  British  political  domination  of  the  territory  motivated  by  the 
need  to  accumulate  and  direct  capital  to  Britain.  The  class 
structure  comprised:  colonial  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  resident  in  the  Red  River  colony;  a  landed  aristocracy 
made  up  of  retired  officers  who  identified  their  class  interests 
with  the  merchant  bourgeoisie  in  Britain;  and  a  peasant  class 
made  up  of  Kildonan  settlers  from  the  highland  clearances  in 
Scotland,   which   also   saw   their   interests   as   lying  with  the 
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merchant  bourgeoisie.  In  contrast  to  this  mercantile  sector  was 
a  commercial  class,  mostly  Half-breed  and  some  British  (Creole) 
engaged  in  the  primitive  accumulation  of  capital.  A  Half-breed 
proletariat  (buffalo  hunters,  voyageurs  and  labourers), 
fragmented  as  a  class  by  continued  British  importation  of  labour 
from  other  peripheral  (colonial)  areas,  also  emerged.  As  noted 
above,  a  primary  production  labour  force,  mostly  Indians  and  some 
Half-breeds,  continued  to  develop  and  perpetuate  itself  in  the 
rural  or  hinterland  areas  engaged  in  the  production  of  fur.  On 
the  plains  the  Indian  population  had  not  been  subjected  to 
capitalist  relations  of  exploitation  and  cooperative  relations  of 
production  remained  dominant,  thereby  differentiating  the  Indian 
population  of  the  north  and  the  south. 

After  1821  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  no  longer  exercised 
political  power  solely  as  an  independent  mercantile  concern; 
rather  it  came  more  closely  under  the  control  of  the  British 
parliament  and  Colonial  Office.  The  Company  became,  in  effect, 
an  agent  of  British  imperial  interests  ( HBCA, A6/20 , f . 95 ) .  The 
British  created  a  political  and  state  organization  to  deal  with 
the  developing  colonial  class  formations  and  divisions  of  labour 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  their  imperial  interests  in  the  area. 
The  Council  of  Rupert's  Land  was  formed,  made  up  of  officers  of 
the  Company  and  overseen  by  the  Governor  of  Rupert's  Land.  It 
was  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  political  economy  of 
all  of  Rupert's  Land,  and  held  supreme  power  over  the  area.  Then 
there  was  the  Council  of  Assiniboia   overseen  by   the  Governor  of 
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Assiniboia,  a  Company  officer,  and  responsible  for  the  management 
of  civil  affairs  within  Assiniboia.  The  Council  of  Assiniboia 
was  neither  representative  nor  responsible.  It  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  Assiniboia,  in  conjunction  with  the  Governor  of 
Rupert's  Land,  and  served  only  to  advise  on  civil  affairs.  The 
colonial  state  structure  reinforced  the  heterogeneous  class 
relations  of  territory,  and  the  economic  structure  of  specialized 
production  and  unequal  exchange  directed  toward  capital 
accumulation  in  Britain.  Political  power  and  representation  was 
vested  in  those  classes  in  the  mercantile  sector  whose  interests 
were  aligned  with  the  merchant  bourgeoisie  in  London. 

It  was  the  Half-breed  commercial  class  and  Half-breed 
working  class  that  eventually  came  into  conflict  with  the 
merchant  bourgeoisie  in  Britain  and  with  its  colonial  agents 
resident  in  the  Red  River.  The  rise  of  national  consciousness 
among  the  Indigenous  population  grew  out  of  the  class 
exploitation  and  racial  oppression  that  formed  within  the 
mercantile  system. 

In  1811-12  Kildonan  crofters,  uprooted  from  a  semi-feudal 
environment  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  were  settled  in  the 
colony  of  Red  River  to  provide  the  basis  of  an  agricultural 
colony  (HBCA.A6/18, f . 25 ) .  The  fact  that  these  settlers  were 
given  individual  allotments  of  land  tended  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  they  were  originally  displaced  from  their  own  land.  The 
allotments  served  to  make  these  settlers  loyal  to  the  interests 
of  merchant  capital.   During  this  period  restrictions  were  placed 
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on  intermarriage  between  Europeans  and  Indians  ( HBCA , B239/b/82 , 
f . 9d )  .  The  intent  was  to  restrict  intermarriage  between 
Europeans  and  Half-breeds  and  among  the  Half-breeds  themselves. 
This  restriction  was  undertaken  to  guarantee  the  propagation  of  a 
wage  labour  force  and  a  middle  class. 

immediately  after  merger,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
reorganized,  defining  the  relations  of  production  in  a  more 
capitalist  direction,  although  merchant  capital  remained 
predominant.  The  Company  redefined  the  relationship  of  the 
officer  class  to  be  "profit  sharers"  with  the  merchant 
bourgeoisie.  The  Company  retrenched  and  centralized  all  its 
operations  in  the  Red  River  colony.  All  outlying  posts,  labour 
and  management  considered  redundant  were  dispensed  with  (Rich, 
1960:408).  Labour  and  management  that  was  not  needed  was 
transported  out  of  the  country  ( HBCA, D4/85 , f . 42 ) .  Most  of  the 
labourers,  be  they  British,  French,  English  Half-breed,  or  French 
Half-breed,  were  transported  with  their  families  to  the  Red  River 
colony  where,  along  with  women  and  children  left  desolate  around 
the  posts,  they  constituted  the  free  labour  force.  It  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  respective  Christian  Churches  to  socialize 
the  population  ( HBCA, A6/20 , f . 8  )  .  From  the  central  labour  market 
in  the  colony  the  Company  could  have  the  seasonal  labour,  such  as 
voyageurs,  or  permanent  employees  as  needed  and  at  a  rate  cheaper 
than  in  Britain  or  Quebec  (HBCA,  D4/85,f.l3).  This  market  also 
provided  the  labour  for  the  plains  buffalo  hunt.  Since  the 
plains  Indian   was  not   engaged  in   production  of  commodities  for 
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exchange,  the  labour   necessary   for   the   surplus   production  of 

protein  food   and  hides  for  eastern  industry  came  from  tne  iaoour 

pool   in   the   colony.     The   observations   from    a   Protestant 

missionary  described   the  peripheral   capitalist  labour  market  in 

the  colony. 

I  say  this  not  to  the  disparagement  of  either  parties 
for  many  follow  these  callings  from  necessity  more  than 
choice:  these  being  the  only  lawful  means  within  their 
reach  to  obtain  clothing  for  themselves  and  families. 
By  making  a  voyage  to  York  a  man  will  earn  *6  or  »" 
sterl ing . . . the  same  defence  may  be  made  for  many  who 
leave  their  homes,  their  children  and  churches  to  go 
hunt  on  the  plains,  pemmican  Dried  meat  and  fat,  which 
they  sell  to  raise  money  to  purchase  the  European 
articles  wanted  for  their  individual  or  family  use 
(CMSA,  Cockran  to  Bechersteth,  3  Aug.  1829). 

By  the  1830's,  20  percent  of  the  contracted  servants  were 
Half-breeds;  50  percent  were  Half-breeds  by  the  1850's.  As  well, 
they  provided  all  the  seasonal  labour  in  transportation  --either 
with  Red  River  carts  or  boats  --  and  general  labour  around  the 
different  posts  ( Judd , 1 980 : 3 1 1  )  . 

Those  who  settled  in  the  Red  River  colony  were  given  land 
grants  in  accordance  with  their  class  position.  The  land 
allotments  served  only  to  reinforce  the  heterogeneous  class 
structure  that  was  forming.  Retired  officers  with  their  native 
families  were  given  the  largest  land  grants,  followed  by  the 
Kildonan  crofters  ( HBCA, A6/9 , f . 77 ) .  The  retired  officers  and 
Kildonan  settlers  were  established  to  produce  agricultural 
products  for  the  internal  use  of  the  mercantile  enterprise.  The 
allotments  were  designed,  however,  to  create  a  landed  aristocracy 
and   a   large   agrarian   population   whose   class   interests  were 
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aligned  with  the  merchant  bourgeoisie  in  Britain.  The  wealth 
that  these  of f icer- traders  had  amassed  from  the  trade  was 
inherited  by  their  Half-breed  children  who  became  wealthy 
landowners  and  agriculturalists  in  their  won  right  (Morton, 
1 956 : xvi  l-xvi ii  )  .  Land  allotments  to  the  labouring  class  were 
considerably  less,  differentiating  between  French  and  English 
Half-breed,  and  skilled  labourer  ( Sprague , 1983 : 16 ) .  Many  of  the 
common  unskilled  labourers  and  plains  buffalo  hunters  were  not 
given  any  grants  outright,  but  were  allowed  to  settle  as 
squatters . 

The  Red  River  was  not  designed  to  be  a  free  colony.  Rather, 
tenure  remained  with  the  merchant  bourgeoisie  and  the  settlers 
were  only  lessees.  However,  individual  allotments  were  made  in 
order  to  create  a  landed  aristocracy  and  a  large  agrarian  peasant 
population  which  produced  food  for  the  internal  use  of  the 
mercantile  enterprise,  with  the  only  market  being  that  provided 
by  the  Company  (CO.,  Berens  to  Bathurst,  18  March  1815). 

In  conjunction  with  the  creation  of  a  free  labour  force, 
other  measures  were  established  by  the  merchant  capitalists  in 
London  that  contributed  to  the  development  of  peripheral 
capitalism  in  the  Red  River  colony.  The  economy  was  monetarized 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  exchange  of  commodity  goods 
(commercial)  and  labour  power  (HBCA,  A6/19,f.248)  making  it 
easier  to  lower  the  price  of  labour  power  in  the  colony  I HBCA ■ 
D4/86 ,  f .  35  )  .  The  economy  outside  the  colony  remained  pre- 
capitalist  and   on   the   barter   system  ( HBCA , A6/20 , f . 1 27 ) .   The 
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merchant  capitalists  also  established  an  Indigenous  commercial 
class  in  the  colony  by  contracting  out  certain  enterprises  it 
considered  to  costly  to  manage  itself.  Either  retired  officers 
or  their  Half-breed  children  (English  speaking)  were  allowed  to 
establish  themselves  in  such  enterprises  as  transportation,  fur 
trading  or  buffalo  trading,  and  retail  trade  (HBCA,  D4/5,f.84; 
D4/85,f.42).  They  were  able  to  accomplish  this  by  converting 
their  wealth  from  the  trade  into  money  capital  when  the  economy 
was  monetarized  ( Morton , 1 956 : xl i , xl iv-xlv ) .  In  any  case  they 
came  to  comprise  a  nascent  bourgeoisie  engaged  in  the  primitive 
accumulation  of  capital.  Their  capital  accumulation,  however, 
was  inhibited  because  the  Company  had  political  control  of  the 
economy.  The  retail  merchants  were  subject  to  tariff  rates  on 
their  imported  goods.  And,  the  Company  determined  the  price  for 
transportation  contracts  and  provided  the  only  market  for 
individual  fur  or  buffalo  traders.  What  emerged  from  this 
colonial  economy  was  the  exploitation  of  an  Indigenous,  mostly 
Half-breed,  commercial  class,  a  Half-breed  working  class,  and  a 
large,  mostly  Indian,  fur  producing  class.  Neither  of  these 
classes  had  political  representation  in  the  colonial  state 
structure . 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Indigenous  classes  themselves  were 
not  homogeneous.  Race  differentiation  existed  as  a  consequence 
of  Britain's  colonial  policies,  first  among  Half-breed  and  Indian 
and  then  again  between  French  Half-breed  and  English  Half-breed. 
Because  of  their  labouring  class  and  racial  backgrounds  no  French 
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Half-breeds  could  establish  themselves  in  the  resident  commercial 
class.  In  addition,  because  of  this  background  they  were  not  in 
a  position  to  inherit  any  money-wealth.  Throughout  the  1820's 
and  1830's.  French  Half-breed  petty  traders  engaged  in  the 
elementary  accumulation  of  capital  through  the  illicit  trading  of 
furs  into  the  United  States.  By  the  late  1830 's  they  were  on  a 
par  in  terms  of  accumulated  wealth  with  their  Anglo  brethren. 
Nevertheless,  the  Indigenous  classes,  including  the  commercial 
class,  were  still  f ract ional ized  by  colonial  race  divisions. 

In  the  late  1830's  the  commercial  bourgeoisie  came  into 
conflict  with  the  merchant  bourgeoisie  of  the  Company  and  its 
resident  colonial  agents  over  this  illicit  trading.  This 
conflict,  known  as  the  free-trade  struggle,  was  to  continue 
throughout  the  1840 's.  The  right  to  freely  trade  in  furs  was  a 
struggle  over  the  accumulation  of  capital  between  the  Indigenous 
bourgeoisie  in  the  colony  and  the  merchant  bourgeoisie  in  London. 
It  also  was  a  political  struggle  over  access  to  and  control  over 
the  colonial  state,  first  with  demands  for  increased 
representation  and  then  for  responsible  government. 

By  the  1840's  merchant  capital   was   no   longer   the  dominant 

form  of   capital  in   the  world.    In   Europe  merchant  capital  had 

been  replaced  by  industrial  and  banking  capital  with   the  rise  of 

the  industrial   revolution.   In  Europe,  and  in  other  areas  of  the 

colonial  world  in  which  industrial  and  banking  capital  had  gained 

greater  supremacy  over  merchant  capital,  the  forces  of  production 

and  capitalism  continued  to   develop,   although   in   the  colonial 

areas  capitalism  did  not  develop  as  completely  as  in  Europe. 
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In  Rupert's  Land  and  in  other  colonial  areas  of  the  world 
merchant  capital  still  predominated.  There  merchant  capital 
operated  as  an  agent  of  industrial  and  banking  capital,  but  only 
so  long  as  it  continued  to  further  the  interests  of  the  latter. 
The  areas  where  merchant  capital  still  predominated  remained 
"backward",  since  there  was  no  development  of  their  productive 
forces.  Moreover,  as  merchant  capital  came  to  function  more  as 
an  agent  of  industrial  and  banking  capital,  its  previously  high 
rate  of  profit  became  reduced  ( Marx , 1 977b : 327-8  )  .  In  the  fur 
trade  this  created  greater  exploitation  of  the  northern  Indian 
population,  and  an  intolerance  to  concede  capital  accumulation  to 
a  resident  bourgeoisie. 

In  Rupert's  Land  and  the  colony  continued  domination  by 
merchant  capital  meant  continued  specialization  in  fur 
production.  There  was  no  market  place,  either  internal  or 
external,  for  any  commodity  goods  other  than  fur  and,  hence, 
there  was  no  expanded  reproduction  of  the  economy.  Since  the 
only  real  production  of  commodity  goods  was  in  fur,  the  only 
alternative  for  the  commercial  class  and  any  other  commodity 
producers  in  need  of  a  market  was  to  engage  in  the  illicit  trade 
of  furs  ( Morton , 1 956 : 1 ii  )  .  In  a  petition  to  the  British 
parliament  in  1846  the  leading  Half-breed  merchants  in  the  colony 
identified  the  root  cause  of  their  underdevelopment  as  the 
exploitation  of  the  population  and  the  transference  of  wealth 
from  the  country  by  the  Company. 
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...the  appalling  condition  of  the  native  population. .. are 
ascribable  to  the  present  system  of  misgovernment . . . the 
spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ...  to 
draw  the  greatest  possible  revenue  from  the  country... 
without  direct  and  positive  accountability  to  the 
Legislature  of  this  country...  while... the  lives  of  the 
unoffending  native  race... are  deprived  of  their 
inheritance  and  their  natural  rights  and . . . are  being 
virtually  sacrificed  year  by  year  to  the  same  selfish  and 
iniquitous  object  ( PPGB , HC , No . 22 7 , 1 849  )  . 

Over  the   course  of   the  decade   radical  liberal  ideology  emerged 

from  elements  of  the   commercial   class   and   intellectuals  which 

gave  leadership   to  the   struggle  led   by  the  radicals,  alliances 

were   made   between   the   different   native   classes   against  the 

monopoly  of   the  Company.   It  was  reported  that  the  radicals  were 

"endeavouring  to  persuade   the   ignorant   Indian   and   Half  Caste 

population,   that   they   were   an   injured   and  oppressed  people" 

( HBCA, D5/7 1 , f . 181  )  .     A   nationalism   emerged   that   defined  the 

Indigenous  classes   in  terms  of  a  nation  of  people  and  not  racial 

categories,  which  was  the   colonial  policy   of  the   British.   The 

free-trade  struggle  attempted  to  break  the  economic  and  political 

colonial  structure   of   the   Company   on   the   territory,   and  to 

redefine  the   international  division   of  labour  and  the  direction 

of   capital   accumulation.     It   was   an   attempt   to   define  an 

homogeneous  nation. 

The   constant   illicit   trade   into   the  United  States  by  the 

commercial  class  and  other  petty  traders   was  met   with  political 

and  economic   reprisals  by  the  British  government  and  the  Coapany 

in  the  form  of  increased   tariff   rates   on   imported   goods,  and 

military  and   legal  suppression   ( HBCA , D5/25 , F . 225  )  .   In  response 

to  the  latter  action  by  the  colonial  authorities,   the  Indigenous 
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classes  formed  a  Council  of  the  Nation  in  1849.  Led  by  Half- 
breed  merchants,  the  Council  of  the  Nation  militarily  confronted 
the  power  of  the  Company  and  the  colonial  state  to  deny 
responsible  government  and  free  trade  ( HBCA , D5/25 , f . 225 ) .  In 
order  to  contain  the  confrontation  the  colonial  authorities 
promised  both  responsible  government  and  free  trade.  They  then 
set  about  to  renege  on  these  promises  and  to  undermine  the 
Council  of  the  Nation  ( HBCA , A8/6 , f . 35 ) . 

The  power  to  legislate  over  the  political  economy  of  the 
territory  could  not  be  allowed.  Such  powers  would  lead  to 
unrestricted  access  to  markets,  shipping,  and  control  over  tariff 
rates.  It  would  lead  to  heightened  confrontation  over  the 
accumulation  of  capital,  and  the  possible  political  and  economic 
separation  of  the  colony,  especially  if  political  power  was 
consolidated  within  the  radical  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Nation.  What  the  British  government  and  Company  officials  feared 
most  was  the  alliance  between  the  radical  leaders  and  the  working 
classes  ( HBCA, A8/6 , f . 1 16 ) . 

To  counter  the  demands  for  responsible  government  and  free 
trade  the  colonial  authorities  isolated  the  radicals  from  the 
Council  of  the  Nation.  Comprador  political  power  through 
increased  representation  on  the  Council  of  Assiniboia  was  given 
to  "moderate"  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Nation.  The  power  to 
make  representation  was  given  to  the  respective  Christian 
churches  who  were  instructed  to  choose  moderates.  For  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  this  opened  the  way   to  entrenchment   of  clerical 
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control  over  the  population,  which  already  existed  to  some  degree 
for  the  Anglican  Church.  Nevertheless,  for  both  churches  control 
over  the  appointments  to  the  Council  of  Assiniboia,  including 
their  own  representation,  provided  them  political  power  over 
their  respective  populations  which  they  used  on  behalf  of  the 
colonial  state.  In  this  capacity,  the  churches  were  able  to 
exercise  conservative  influence  over  the  population.  The 
internal  economy  was  "liberalized"  to  the  extent  that  petty 
traders  were  allowed  to  sell  furs  into  the  United  States,  but 
total  free  trade  was  not  allowed.  Appointments  to  the  council  of 
Assiniboia  were  reinforced  by  patronage  contracts  for  particular 
company  operations,  but  apointees  were  not  allowed  to  acquire 
capital  that  would  compete  with  British  interests.  The 
undermining  of  the  free-trade  movement  in  the  early  1850's 
symbolized  the  demise  of  the  national-liberation  struggle.  That 
struggle,  however,  was  to  occur  again  fifteen  years  later  as 
Rupert's  Land  was  transferred  to  the  hegemony  of  Canada. 

Since  the  mid-1850's  British  industrial  and  banking  capital 
had  been  planning  the  end  of  mercantilist  administration  and 
interests  in  Rupert's  Land  and  the  confederation  of  all  British 
North  American  possessions  into  one  nation-state.  At  the  same 
time  the  Anglo-Canadian  bourgeoisie  was  attempting  to  expand  its 
national  and  capitalist  interests  and  was  advocating  annexation 
of  Rupert's  Land  to  Upper  Canada.  The  initial  strategy  of 
British  capitalism,  in  conjunction  with  Anglo-Canadian  capitalist 
interests,    was    to    have    Rupert's   Land   confederated   with 
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territorial  status.  In  the  case  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
merchant  capital  was  no  longer  valuable  as  an  agent  of  Britisn 
industrial  capital.  The  old  mercantile  class  within  the  company 
was  bought  out  by  the  International  Financial  Society  in  1863  and 
the  Company  reorganized  around  financial  capital.  The  strategy 
was  to  open  the  plains  area  of  Rupert's  Land  to  settlement  and 
capitalist  agricultural  production  to  supply  the  industrial  east 
and  the  world  market.  The  question  of  the  fur  trade  was  also 
reconsidered,  and  this  involved  debate  about  what  would  happen  to 
the  North  and  the  Indian  population.  The  decision  was  that  the 
Company  would  continue  with  the  trade  after  confederation 
(MG24,E17).  As  a  result  there  would  be  very  little  or  no  change 
in  the  forces  and  relations  of  production  in  the  North,  despite 
the  formation  of  Canada  and  capitalist  production  proper.  The 
North  was  intentionally  kept  under  the  dictates  of  a  backward 
form  of  mercantilist  production. 
Riel  and  the  Failed  Revolution 

In  Assiniboia  it  was  known  as  early  as  1857  that  the  British 
had  political  designs  for  annexing  the  territory  to  form  a 
confederated  British  North  America.  What  was  not  known  was  when 
this  would  occur  and  whether  class  interests  would  be  preserved 
and  democratic  political  institutions  acquired  by  such  a  move. 
Liberal  intellectuals  like  James  Ross,  a  Half-breed  from  the  Red 
River  who  had  studied  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  was  editor 
of  the  Globe  newspaper  under  George  Brown,  returned  to  Assiniboia 
in  the  1860's  and  began  agitation  against  the  Company  and  British 
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colonial  rule.  Ross,  who  was  to  become  Riel's  arch-rival,  was 
agitating  for  annexation  of  Assiniboia  and  Rupert's  Land  to  Upper 
Canada,  i  t\  order  to  gain  access  to  industrial  capital.  Ross  saw 
the  class  interests  of  the  petit  bourgeoisie  of  Assiniboia  as 
related  to  those  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  Toronto,  or  Upper  Canada. 
The  medium  and  large  landowners  --  Half-breed  and  Kildonan 
settlers  --  would  have  access  to  open  markets  for  their  grains 
and  would  no  longer  be  required  to  sell  only  to  the  Company.  As 
the  anti-colonial  struggle  began  to  unfold,  Ross  ultimately 
placed  himself  in  the  political  centre  with  the  petit-bourgeois 
land  owners,  and  Half-breed  and  Kildonan  settlers. 

After  re-organization  of  the  Company  in  1863,  the  internal 
political  and  economic  structures  of  Assiniboia  began  to  crumble. 
Elements  of  the  labouring  class  were  becoming  radicalized: 
reduced  wages,  unemployment  and  over-work  increased  their 
suffering.  Strikes  were  more  numerous  among  the  voyageurs:  the 
La  Loche  boat  brigades  engaged  in  work  shut  downs  every  summer 
throughout  the  1860's.  Anglo-Canadian  merchants,  who  immigrated 
throughout  the  1860's  (and  whose  political  leadership  was 
Orangist)  also  called  for  annexation  to  Upper  Canada.  The 
Orangists  had  no  mass  political  base  in  Assiniboia  other  than 
their  own  transplanted  class  interests.  They  were  racist,  anti- 
Indian,  anti-French  and  ant i -Cathol ic  --  nothing  more  than  a 
reactionary  petit-bourgeois  extension  of  the  coming  imperialism. 
They  wanted  only  political  and  economic  access  to  Anglo-Canadian 
capitalism.        Whatever    political    differences    existed   in 
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Assiniboia,  all   classes  were  unanimous  on  one  point:   opposition 
to  mercantile  and  British  colonialism. 

With  the  return  of  Riel  in  1868,  a  more  radical-democratic 
wing  emerged.  Whereas  the  other  two  political  formations  --  the 
reactionary  Orangists  and  the  landowners  under  James  Ross  --  were 
anti-colonial,  they  were  acting  only  on  behalf  of  their  own 
particular  class  interests.  Neither  had  made  any  political 
inroads  into  the  mass  of  the  population.  Both  Ross  and  the 
racist  Orangist  found  it  impossible  to  gain  mass  support  because 
they  did  not  express  the  political  class  interests  of  the  mass  of 
the  labouring  population.  Armed  with  a  political  program,  Riel 
and  other  radical  liberal  intellectuals  set  out  to  develop  a  base 
within  the  mass  of  the  population.  This  base  included  the 
voyageurs ,  plains  hunters  and  poorer  elements  of  the  petty 
bourgeoisie  such  as  small  landowners  and  Red  River  cart 
operators.  They  believed  that  all  the  mechanisms  of  British 
colonialism,  both  political  and  economic,  were  useless  and 
oppressive.  The  whole  history  of  their  class  exploitation  and 
oppression  would  be  allowed  to  continue  if  there  was  not  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  political  and  economic  system.  That 
fundamental  change  could  only  take  place  with  the  establishment 
of  responsible  democracy  and  the  creation  of  a  state  over  which 
they  held  political  power.  With  the  creation  of  a  state  and 
internal  control  over  the  economy,  they  could  then  liberate  the 
mass  of  the  population  from  colonial  exploitation.  Colonialism 
would   be   recreated   against   them   if  territorial  annexation  to 
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Canada  was  allowed  without  any  guarantees  of  political  power. 
The  only  way  towards  emancipation  and  liberation  was  to  separate 
from  the  colonial  process  and  to  decolonize  through  a  declaration 
of  independence.  They  could  not  allow  the  old  colonial 
structures  to  be  recreated  within  the  coming  political 
relat lonships . 

Internal  popular  support  and  external  recognition  were 
vital.  Riel's  political  position  was  in  fact  the  minority 
position  within  the  provisional  government  that  he  created. 
Yet  it  contained  within  it  the  most  democracy  for  the  people. 
Internally,  while  under  political  siege  from  Ottawa  and  London, 
Riel  attempted  to  keep  the  different  political  forces  aligned 
with  his  program  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  a  political 
front  to  deal  with  the  external  political  forces.  Thus  he  saw  it 
as  necessary  that  Thomas  Scott,  who  was  an  Orangist  reactionary 
and  political  element  of  Ottawa  and  London,  be  shot  as  a  counter- 
revolutionary agent. 

Riel's  political  program  and  strategy  were  the  basis  of  a 
real  national- 1 iberat ion  struggle,  a  struggle  that  had  been 
ongoing  for  thirty  years.  It  could  only  be  realized  with  the 
creation,  by  the  subjugated  and  oppressed,  of  their  own  bourgeois 
democracy,  state  and  national  territory.  In  this  sense  the 
events  of  1869-70  can  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  bourgeois 
democratic  revolution  of  the  Indigenous  population.  It  was 
definitely  not  just  a  rebellion  as  bourgeois  history  would  have 
us  believe.   This   idea  of   "national  independence"   and  "control 
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over  state"  by  a  people  who  were  not  loyal  was  a  tnreat  to 
capital  and  the  formation  of  Canada  as  a  nation-state.  The 
period  from  1870  until  Riel  was  driven  into  exile  was  one  in 
which  Ottawa  politically  undermined  Manitoba  as  a  state  and  re- 
created it  as  a  province. 

Throughout  the  1870's  and  early  1880's  capitalist  expansion 
into  western  Canada  brought  conflict  between  the  Indian  communal 
societies  on  the  plains  and  the  capitalist  classes  of  Canada. 
The  establishment  of  a  capitalist  agriculture  and  transportation 
system  was  in  direct  conflict  with  communally-organized 
societies.  The  solution  was  the  reserve  system  applied  to 
Western  Canada,  drawing  upon  previous  British  experience  in  the 
eastern  Canadian  colonies.  The  ruling  capitalist  classes  of 
Canada,  backed  by  British  capital  interests,  were  obliged  to  take 
\ery  definite  action  in  conquering  the  communal  societies  of  the 
plains . 

The  policy  of  destroying  the  tribal  or  communist  system 
is  assailed  in  every  possible  way  and  every  effort  made 
to  implant  a  spirit  of  individual  responsibility  instead 
(CSP.No.18,  31  Oct.  1889:165). 

Initially  the  Canadian  state  attempted  to  economically 
conquer  the  plains  people.  That  strategy  met  with  resistance. 
Eventually,  a  military  confrontation  was  necessary  for  formal 
conquest  to  occur.  The  insurrection  of  1885  served  that  purpose. 
The  different  Indigenous  classes  were  militarily  conquered  and 
dispossessed  of  their  land  to  make  way  for  the  incoming  European 
immigrant  settlers.  The  subjugation  of  the  Indian  and  Half- 
breeds  was  completed  with  the  formation  of  Canada  as  a  nation- 
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state.   By  1885  Riel  came  to  view  imperialism  as  a  system  and  saw 

what  it   was  doing   to  both   the  Indigenous  population  as  a  whole 

and  to  other  people   around  the   world.    Politically  Riel  became 

ant i- imperial ist ,   but   he   saw   the   inevitability   of   what  was 

coming.   The  only  solution  was  to  resist  so  that  resistance  could 

live  for   the  future.   The  following  is  taken  from  an  open  letter 

by  Riel  to  the  Irish  World,  dated   May  6,  1885,  just  a  few  days 

before  the   battle  of   Batoche  and   published  five   days  after  he 

was  hanged: 

The  outside  world  has  heard  but  little  of  my  people 
since  the  beginning  of  this  war  in  the  North-West 
Territory,  and  that  little  has  been  related  by  agents 
and  apologists  of  the  blood-thirsty  British  Empire... Our 
lands... have  since  been  torn  from  us,  and  given  to 
landgrabbers  who  never  saw  the  country ....  Engl ish 
lords... and  the  riches  which  these  lands  produced  are 
drained  out  of  the  country  and  sent  over  to  England  to  be 
consumed  by  a  people  that  fatten  on  a  system  that 
pauperizes  us... The  result  is  extermination  or  slavery. 
Against  this  monstrous  tyranny  we  have  been  forced  to 
rebel.... the  behaviour  of  the  English  is  not  singular. 
Follow  those  pirates  the  world  over,  and  you  will  find 
that  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  they  adopt  the  same 
tactics,  and  operate  on  the  same  thievish  lines. 
Ireland,  India,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Australia,  and 
the  isles  of  the  Indian  Ocean--all  these  countries  are 
the  sad  evidences  and  their  native  populations  witnesses 
to  England's  land  robberies ....  The  enemies  who  seek  our 
destruction  are  strangers  to  justice.  They  are  cruel, 
treacherous  and  bloody.... In  a  little  while  it  will  be 
all  over.  We  may  fail.  But  the  rights  for  which  we 
contend  will  not  die.  A  day  of  reckoning  will  come  to 
our  enemies  and  of  jubilee  to  my  people.  The  hated  yoke 
of  English  domination  and  arrogance  will  be  broken  in 
this  land,  and  the  long-suffering  victims  of  their 
injustice  will,  with  Gods  blessing,  re-enter  into  the 
peaceful  enjoyments  of  their  possessions. 

On  November  16,  1885,  Riel  was   killed  by   the  Canadian   state  in 

the  interests  of  capital. 
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Cone lusion 

I  have  argued  in  this  paper  that  class  relations  of 
exploitation  are  at  the  basis  of  Aboriginal  people's  oppression. 
These  class  relationships  of  exploitation  are  rooted  in  tne 
expansion  of  mercantile  capitalism  in  the  seventeentn  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  As  capitalism  continued  to  develop  as  a 
mode  of  production  in  Britain  its  influence  upon  the  fur  trade 
was  to  further  impose  class  and  race  divisions  on  the  homogeneous 
communal  societies  and  integrate  Indians  into  the  international 
division  of  labour  and  capitalism  as  a  world  system.  Central  to 
the  Indian  as  an  exploited  commodity  producer  was  the 
perpetuation  of  pre-capitalist  relations  of  production,  now  non- 
capitalist,  based  on  the  value  of  labour-power.  Natural 
subsistence  and  other  traditional  relations  of  production  were 
allowed  to  continue  so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  the 
production  and  exchange  of  fur  as  a  commodity.  In  fact,  their 
continuation  was  a  facilitating  mechanism  by  which  Indian  labour 
was  exploited. 

In  many  respects  the  class  formations  continued  unabated 
until  well  into  the  twentieth  century  ( Buckley , 1 963 ; Ray , 1 984 ) . 
What  appeared  to  be  on  the  surface  separate  societies  was  in  fact 
a  social  division  of  labour.  Although  not  addressed  in  this 
essay,  the  breakdown  of  this  "backward"  structure  by  the 
imperialist  expansion  of  monopoly  capitalism  after  the  second 
world  war  has  resulted  in  the  integration  of  Indian  and  Metis 
labour  into  the  labour  force  in  an  unequal  fashion. 
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I  have   also  argued   that  peripheral   capitalist  relations  of 

production   were   established   in   the   first   two  decades  of  the 

nineteenth  century.   Peripheral   capitalism  was   characterized  by 

the   proletarianization    of   the   labour   force   and   the   local 

primitive   accumulation   of   capital,   which   remained   under  the 

political   and   economic   domination   of  Britain.   Class  struggle 

emerged  around  the  direction  of  capital  accumulation  and  external 

relations  of   exploitation.    It  was  externally  oriented  and  took 

the   form   of   a   nat ional- 1 iberat ion   struggle.      Three   major 

confrontations  have   occurred  in  western  Canada  between  exploited 

Indian  and  Half-breed  classes   and   exploiting   European  classes. 

They  are   defined  as  the  free  trade  confrontation  of  1849-50,  the 

"rebellion"  of   1869-70,  and   the  insurrection   of  1885.    In  all 

instances  they   have  as   their  definition  the  national  liberation 

of  the  Indian  and  Half-breed  people.    The   same  conclusions  were 

made  in   the  1940's   and  1950's   by  Metis   leader  Jim  Brady,  when 

reflecting  on  a  life's   work   of   political   struggle   for  social 

change . 

I  have  always  felt  that... the  Metis  rebellions 
were ...  actually  an  expression  of  a  national  liberation 
movement.  Basically  it  didn't  differ  the  least  from  the 
national  movements  against  colonialism  that  we  are 
familiar  with  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  Asia 
and  Africa  and  the  Arab  world. 

I  still  feel  that  as  far  as  the  North  American  Indian  is 
concerned  there  will  be  no  real  advance  until  that 
liberation  movement  is  carried  to  its  completion. 

[ However ]... i t  would  be  nonsensical  for  anyone  to  assume 
that  he  should  be  a  separate  nation... for  they  no  longer 
possess  an  autonomous  territory  with  a  culture  which  is 
strictly  indigenous  to  that  territory. . . .Their  future 
lies  in  the  fact   that  they   must... be  freed   from  all  of 
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the  pernicious  influences. . . [and]  disabilities  which 
colonialism  has  imposed  upon  them.  Consequent  1 y ... tne 
national  liberation  of  the  Indian  people  and  the  Metis 
people  in  Canada  cannot  be  completed  until  Canada  as  a 
whole  and  the  Western  world  as  a  whole  free  themselves  of 
that  vicious  system  which  has  imposed  these  conditions  on 
a  conquered  people  ( Dobbin , 1 98 1 : 1 98-99 ) . 

It  remains   to  be  seen  in  which  direction  the  self-government 

issue   will   turn.     Until   recently,    the   various   Indigenous 

organizations   have   followed   increasingly   the   strategy  oi    the 

central  state,  which  is   to  deal   with  the   question  in   terms  of 

legalism  and   social  programmes.   Most  of  what  can  be  attained  in 

the  form  of  self-government  in  this  society  is  already  in  place-- 

the   running   of   social   programmes   and   some  marginal  economic 

development  ( Keynesianism )  .   The  best  that  could  happen   would  be 

the  running   of  a   welfare  economy.    Aboriginal   leaders  have  to 

look   beyond   their    own    immediacy    and    towards    a   social 

transformation  of  all  of  Canada.   The  conditions  affecting  Indian 

and   Metis   people   are   held   in   common   with   other  Canadians, 

although  not   in  such   great  proportion.   Since  the  welfare  state 

in  Canada  appears  to  be   in   line   for   some   major  retrenchment, 

self-government  around   a  welfare   economy  can  lead  to  some  major 

problems  of  segregation.   Self-government  must  be  taken  further. 


NOTES 


1.  The  following  is  a  flexible  definition  of  class  made  by  V.I. 
Lenin,  which  makes  possible  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  a 
society's  class  structure  at  any  given  time.  As  Lenin  says, 
"Classes  are  large  groups  of  people  differing  from  each 
other  by  the  place  they  occupy  in  a  historically 
determined  system  of  social  production,  by  their 
relation  (in  most  cases  fixed  and  formulated  by  law)  to 
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the  means  of  production,  by  their  role  in  the  social 
organization  of  labour,  and  consequently,  by  the 
dimensions  of  the  share  of  social  wealth  of  which  they 
dispose  and  the  mode  of  acquiring  it  (Lenin,  C.W. 
Vol.  29:421  )  . 

2.  For  clarification,  the  term  'Aboriginal"  should  be  taken  to 
include  Indian  and  Euro-Indian  (Metis  and  Half-breed  or  mixed- 
blood)  people.  For  the  purpose  of  this  article  Inuit  people  are 
not  included.  Another  appropriate  term  is  "Indigenous".  Today, 
certain  terms  in  reference  to  Indians  and  Euro-Indians  are 
considered  unacceptable,  such  as  Native  and  Half-breed.  Native 
has  its  roots  in  British  colonial  terminology  and  was  used  to 
refer  to  colonized  people  indigenous  to  the  colonial  area.  Its 
use  is  considered  by  some  to  be  condescending  and  patronizing. 
In  New  Zealand  and  Australia  to  refer  to  the  Maori  and  Aboriginal 
people  as  Natives  is  considered  to  be  condescending  and 
patronizing.  Half-breed  is  unacceptable  because  of  its 
derogatory  reference  to  Indian  people  of  mixed  descent.  It  is, 
nonetheless,  used  in  this  article  to  reflect  the  severe  racial 
categorization  which  took  place  under  British  colonial  praxis. 

3.  See  Mel  Watkins,  "From  Underdevelopment  to  Development",  in 
Dene  Nation  The  Colony  Within.  ed .  M.  Watkins,  (Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1977).  Watkins  has  made  a  fine 
attempt  to  link  the  question  of  class  struggle  and  the  struggle 
of  a  people  to  the  struggle  of  class  and  nation.  The  difficulty 
in  resolving  this  question  arises  for  two  reasons:  First,  there 
is  no  tradition  in  Canada  on  which  to  rely.  There  is  no 
pioneering  work.  Second,  the  difficulty  lies  in  trying  to  come  to 
terms  with  class  and  exploitation  for  direct  producers  when  they 
exist  in  other  than  proletarian  form  and  still  rely  in  varying 
degrees  on  "traditionally"  defined  forms  of  natural  subsistence. 
The  confusion  leads  to  ideological  fluctuations  between 
liberalism  and  Marxism. 


4.  See  Peter  J.  Usher,  "The  Class  system,  Metropolitan  Dominance 
and  Northern  Development  in  Canada",  Ant jpode .  Vol.8,  No . 3 ,  1976. 
Usher  provides  a  good  explanation  of  the  mutual  status  of  the  two 
societies.  The  coexistence  of  traditional  and  industrial  sectors 
in  the  economy  takes  the  form  of  dual  economies  "in  which  there 
is  no  linkage  between  traditional  and  industrial.  Usher  does  not 
see  the  current  status  of  northern  Aboriginal  peoples  as 
constituting  non-capitalist  forms  of  production  under  the 
domination  of  the  capitalist  mode  of  production. 

5.  See  E.E.  Rich,  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  1670-1870.  Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1960;  J.  Galbraith,  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  as  an  Imperial  Factor.  1821-1969.  Berkeley:  University  of 
California  Press,  1957;  Cornelius  Jaenen,  Friend  and  Foe:  Aspects 
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of  French-Amerindian  Cultural  Contact  in  Che  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries.  Toronto:  McClelland  ana  Stewart,  1  9  i  6  ; 
Abraham  Rotstein,  "Trade  and  Politics:  An  Institutional 
Approach",  The  Western  Canadian  Journal  of  Anthropology ■  Vol.3, 
No.l,  1972;  and  George  F.G.  Stanley,  The  Birth  of  Western  Canada. 
Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1975. 

Rich  and  Galbraith  provide  excellent  examples  of  apologetic 
scholarship  on  British  imperialistic  expansion.  These  works 
applaud  the  history  of  British  mercantilism  in  the  fur  trade. 
Jaenen,  on  the  other  hand,  portrays  French  expansionism  and 
colonialism  as  "culturally  humane"  in  dealings  witn  Indian- 
peoples.  Any  systematic  transformation  of  Indian  society  to  suit 
French  imperialist  interests  is  not  analysed.  Fotstein,  drawing 
on  Innis  staples  theory,  argues  that  Indian-European  trade 
relations  were  consistent  throughout  time,  based  on  Indian 
traditional  political  relations  of  trade.  In  other  words, 
Rotstein  does  not  see  any  exploitation  occurring  as  the  Indians 
remained  within  the  definition  of  their  own  trade  relations, 
which  was  exchange  strictly  on  the  basis  of  usefulness,  and  were 
not  subject  to  the  demands  of  the  market  place  and  price  system. 
Stanley  deals  with  Indian  and  Metis  political  struggles  of  the 
1800's.  Stanley  sees  Indians  and  Metis  as  culturally  backward, 
incapable  of  adjusting  to  the  advanced  economic  and  political 
institutions  of  European  civilization.  As  such  it  was  necessary 
that  they  be  subjugated  in  order  to  integrate  them  into  the  more 
advanced  civilization.  This  analysis  is  nothing  more  than  an 
apology  for  the  imperialistic  doctrine  of  manifest  destiny. 

6.  See  Arthur  J.  Ray,  Indians  in  the  Fur  Trade.  Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1974,  and  Give  Us  Good  Measure. 
Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1978;  Jennifer  Brown, 
Strangers  in  Blood.  Vancouver:  University  of  British  Columbia 
Press,  1980;  Sylvia  Van  Kirk,  Many  Tender  Ties.  Winnipeg:  Watson 
iDwyer  Publishing,  1980;  Daniel  Francis  and  Toby  Morantz, 
Partners  in  Furs.  Montreal  and  Kingston:  McGi 11-Queen ' s 
University  Press,  1983;  Paul  C.  Thistle,  Indian-European  Trade 
Relations.  Winnipeg:  The  University  of  Manitoba  Press,  1986;  and 
Bruce  Trigger,  Natives  and  Newcomers.  Kingston:  McGi 1 1-Queen ' s 
University  Press,  1985. 

The  time  period  for  these  studies  was  the  sixteenth  through 
to  the  eighteenth  centuries.  They  do  not  place  the  respective 
Indian  societies  in  the  context  of  transition  in  which  the 
commune  is  being  dissolved  over  a  period  of  time,  as  the  merchant 
capitalists  exert  greater  political,  economic  and  ideological 
domination  over  these  societies.  The  studies  are  static.  They  do 
not  encompass  any  process  of  change.  One  has  to  ask,  how  is  it 
that  in  Canada,  the  Indigenous  populations  have  somehow  managed 
to  escape  the  historic  experience  of  capitalism,  when  it  is 
acknowledged  that  all  other  Indigenous  peoples  the  world  over 
have  been  subordinated  to  capital?  Is  it  because  the  northern 
Indian  people  have  continued  to  naturally  subsist?  This  can  not 
be  a   criteria,  because   natural  subsistence  is  also  the  case  for 
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the  great  mass  of  direct  producers  the  world  over  who,  as  it  has 
been  documented,  were  exploited  and  subjected  to  colonial 
oppress  1  on . 

7.  See  Arthur  J.  Ray,  "Fur  Trade  History  as  an  Aspect  of  Native 
History",  in  I.  Getty  and  Donald  B.  Smith,  eds.  One  Century 
Later ■  Vancouver:  University  of  British  Columbia  Press,  1978. 

Ray  argues  that  students  of  Indian  History,  must  rid 
themselves  of  the  notion  that  Indians  were  ruthlessly  exploited. 
To  interpret  history  in  such  a  manner  is  to  be  guilty  of 
portraying  Indians  in  a  derogatory  manner.  In  other  words,  Ray 
sees  Indians  in  a  derogatory  manner.  Ray  sees  exploitation  as 
being  based  on  inferiority  and  not  oppression.  His  alternative 
to  exploitation  as  negative  stereotyping  is  to  portray  Indian 
people  in  a  proper  light,  which  is  in  mutual  relationship  with 
Europeans.  I  disagree  for  two  reasons.  First,  if  solutions  to 
problems  today  are  to  be  found,  then  they  must  be  seen  in  terms 
of  inequalities  originating  in  early  colonial  history.  Second, 
mutual  relationships  did  not  exist,  as  they  did  not  exist  for 
many  other  people  the  world  over.  To  disguise  the  history  of 
exploitation  in  such  a  manner  is  to  teach  Indian  students  of 
modern  history  to  fall  in  love  with  their  oppression,  through  the 
ideology  of  neo-colonialism. 

8.  Money-wealth  is  the  accumulation  of  value  in  the  form  of  money 
by  merchant  traders.  What  can  be  termed  the  "classical"  period 
of  mercantilism  was  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  the  merchant  traders  expanded 
trade  and  world  economy.  It  was  during  this  period  that  western 
European  mercantilism  mediated,  through  exchange  relations, 
between  pre-capitalist  modes  of  production  and  social  formations. 
It  is  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the 
merchant  traders  became  involved  directly  in  production  with 
manufacture.  Money-wealth,  then,  is  converted  to  capital  when, 
as  Marx  states: 

"The  original   formation  of  capital  does  not  happen,  as 
is   sometimes   imagined,    with    capital    heaping   up 


necessaries  of   life  and 
material  ...  Capital   does 
conditions  of   labour, 
is   that,   through    the 
dissolution   of   the   old 


instruments  of  labour  and  raw 

not    create    the   objective 

Rather,  its  original  formation 

historic    process    of   the 

mode   of   production,   value 


existing  as  money-wealth  is  enabled... to  exchange  money 
for  the  living  labour  of  the  workers  who  have  been  set 
free... which  enables  money  to  transform  itself  into 
capital  (Marx, 1973:506-7  )  . 

9.  Economies  are  disarticulated  when  their  segments  are  not 
internally  oriented  and  operational  towards  the  autocentric 
accumulation  of  capital.  Instead,  the  segments  are  linked  to  the 
metropolitan  economies  and  are  subordinated  to  the  latter. 
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10.  Marx  saw  labour-power,  or  the  capacity  to  do  labour,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  socialized,  as  a  fundamental  condition  of  human 
beings  which  separated  them  from  the  remainder  of  tne  animal 
kingdom.  With  the  socialization  of  labour  there  appears 
necessary- labour  and  surplus  labour.  Labour-power  and  surplus 
labour  exist  in  all  modes  of  production  and  witnout  it  there 
cannot  be  a  social  formation.  In  the  case  of  pre-capitalist 
societies,  labour-power  is  encapsulated  in  group  organization 
(kinship),  in  addition  to  being  a  characteristic  of  each 
individual,  and  surplus  labour  is  appropriated  collectively. 

Analytical  anthropology  applied  to  the  sub-arctic  nunting- 
gathering  societies  is  extremely  lacking.  The  only  possible 
exception  in  the  English  language  is  the  work  by  Eleanor  Leacock, 
based  on  the  Montagnai s-Naskapi .  Most  anthropological  works  are 
confined  to  describing  the  relations  of  production,  that  is,  the 
technical  process  of  production  and  relations  of  the  people  with 
nature,  as  well  as  cultural  characteristics.  These  works  tend  to 
view  the  societies  as  still  traditional,  without  taking  into 
consideration  changes  due  to  the  demands  by  capitalism  over  the 
centuries.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  study  these  societies 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  mode  of  production  (Leacock  being  the 
exception),  and  the  relations  between  the  infrastructure  and 
superstructure  defining  a  complete  system.  Since  the  economic 
base  (infrastructure),  for  instance,  of  all  these  societies  is 
relatively  the  same,  with  possible  variations  existing  only  in 
the  superstructure  I ideo-pol i t ical ) ,  the  sub-arctic  social 
formations  (societies)  are  considered  as  all  comprising  the  same 
mode  of  production.  For  this  reason,  this  article  relies 
exclusively  on  the  work  of  Leacock  on  the  Montagnai s-Naskapi . 
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K«j-  Ly     Movements     ofT     Domest  ic3 
from      fctxe     Osljt  i  fc>fc>esun 

Canadian     Immigrate  ion     Policy: 
A     Research     Note1. 

Ian    R      Mackenzie 


This  research  is  based  primarily  on  recently  disclosed  data  from 
the  Department  of  Immigration  and  Employment .  The  paper  examines 
changes  and  con tinu ties  in  Canadian  immigration  policy  concerning 
Caribbean  women  in  two  particular  time  periods .  This  examination 
of  state  policy,  locates  these  migrations,  and  the  ever  changing 
legal  terrain  concerning  immigration ,  within  the  context  of 
public  and  state  discourses  which  can  only  be  described  as 
racist . 


'  The  valuable  consents  and  encouragenent  of  Daiva  Stasiulis  as  well  as 
the  Alternate  Routes  Editorial  Board  are  greatfully  acknowledged.  I  would 
also   like  to  thank  the  staff  at  the  Public  Archives  for  their  assistance. 
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Int roduct ion 

The  need  for  domestic  workers  in  Canada  has  primarily  oeen 
met  through  the  recruitment  of  women  from  overseas.  The  early 
recruitment  of  women  from  the  British  Isles  and  Europe  has  been 
well  documented.1  The  more  recent  recruitment  of  women  from  the 
Third  World  has  come  under  increasing  scrutiny  from  academics.* 
But  the  transition  from  a  largely  European,  and  white,  labour 
force  has  been  a  neglected  area  of  research.  This  paper  Begins 
to  address  this  problem  through  an  examination  of  two  early 
movements  of  domestic  workers  from  the  Caribbean. 

The  first  organized  movement  of  Caribbean  women  to  Canada 
occurred  in  1911,  when  close  to  one  hundred  domestic  workers  from 
Guadeloupe  arrived  in  Montreal.  The  second,  and  more  extensive 
movement,  began  in  1955  and  lasted  almost  ten  years;  it  was  known 
as  the  "Domestic  Scheme".  This  paper  will  focus  primarily  on  the 
latter  movement  but  will  also  discuss  the  much  smaller  1911 
movement  as  it  echoes  throughout  the  following  years  in 
government  policy  for  immigration  from  the  Caribbean. 
Domestics  from  Guadeloupe,  1911 

The  first  organized  movement  of  domestic  workers  from  the 
Caribbean  was  a  short-lived  experiment  in  the  Spring  of  1911. 
Dr.  Arthur  Lemieux  and  other  French  Canadian  employers  organized 
a  movement  of  approximately  one  hundred  domestics,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Canadian  state.  These  "creole"  women  from 
Guadeloupe  had  previous  experience  as  domestics  and  were  assured 
of  work  when  they  arrived  in  Montreal:  most  went  to   positions  in 
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Montreal  and  Quebec  City,  while  a  few  went  to  Ottawa.3   They  were 
to  be  paid  five  dollars  a  day.4 

They  landed  at  Montreal  in  the  first  week  of  April  and  were 
greeted  as  exotic  arrivals  by  the  popular  press.  The  "dark- 
skinned  v»est  Ind lan 'maidens ...[  were  ]  clad  in  garments  which  vied 
in  color  and  variety  with  Joseph's  coat,"  the  Toronto  Globe 
stated.5  The  employers  exhibited  general  prejudice  as  well;  in  a 
letter  to  the  chief  clerk  responsible  for  immigration,  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  movement  wrote: 

By  referring  to  the  pictures  of  these  Creole  girls  [from  the 
Montreal  Heraldl  . . .  taken  on  their  arrival,  at  Montreal, 
you  will  notice  that  they  are  not  too  ugly  after  all.  Their 
summer  dresses  seem  to  be  chilly,  in  the  month  of  April,  in 
Canada ' 6 

The  public  response  to   domestics  from   the  Caribbean   appears  to 

have   been   less   enthusiastic,   as  suspicions  and  fears  of  their 

immorality  found   expression   in   the   popular   press.    Colliers 

Maaaz ine  published   a  report   that  all  of  the  "girls"  were  met  at 

the  train  station  by  brothel  keepers,   who  spirited   them  away  to 

serve   as   prostitutes   by   offering   them   warm   coats.7    As  an 

indication  of  the  extent  of  distrust  by  immigration   officials,  a 

police  investigation   was  ordered,   but  concluded   that  the  story 

was  completely  fabricated.8 

The  Immigration   Branch   did   a   half-hearted   survey   of  the 

employers  of  these  domestics  only  two  months  after  their  arrival. 

Of  the  replies  that  survive  in  departmental  files,  all  but   a  few 

expressed  satisfaction  with  their  new  employees,  and  stated  their 

support  for  the  migration  of  more  'coloured  domestics'.    Despite 
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this  support,  the  superintendent  of  immigration  decided  that  such 

immigration  should  be  discouraged.9 

It  is  unclear  what  happened  to   these  women,   as  there   is  no 

available  record   of  the   treatment  they  received  either  by  their 

employers  or  the  immigration   department.  But   the  superintendent 

of  immigration,  w.D.  Scott,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  individuals 

and  firms  wishing  to  bring  domestics   from  the   Caribbean,  raised 

the   argument   of   immorality   to   justify   further  exclusions  of 

coloured  domestics.   In  1914,  he  stated  that  "our  experience  with 

coloured  domestics   is  not   reassuring  as  we  have  had  to  deport  a 

large  number  on  the   ground  of   moral  and   physical  unfitness".10 

In  another   letter,  this  one  discussing  the  movement  of  domestics 

from  Guadeloupe,  Scott  said: 

The  most  common  causes  for  sending  these  girls  back  were 
tuberculosis  and  immorality.  We  deported  quite  a  large 
number  and  I  am  afraid  even  then  not  all  the  undesirables 
were  reported  to  us  for  deportation.11 

The  first   World  War  was  viewed  by  immigration  officials  as  a 

potential   source   of   immigrants   to   satisfy   the   shortage   of 

domestic   servants,   eliminating   the   need   for   women   from  the 

Caribbean.   In  response  to   a   request   for   permission   to  bring 

coloured  domestics  to  Canada,  W.D.  Scott  outlined  the  Immigration 

Branch's  position. 

...Canada  would  be  adopting  a  very  short-sighted  policy  to 
encourage  the  immigration  of  coloured  people  of  any  class  or 
occupation.  At  its  best  it  would  only  be  a  policy  of 
expediency  and  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  in  view  of  the 
present  upheaval  in  Europe,  which  will  unfortunately  throw 
upon  the  labour  market  a  large  number  of  women  of  a  most 
desirable  class.12 
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Almost  thirty  years   later,   the   "immorality"   of   the  women 

from  Guadeloupe  was  being  used  to  explain  the  restrictions  on  the 

recruitment  of  domestics  from  the  Caribbean.    In   a  confidential 

letter   responding   to   an   individual's   request  for  a  "coloured 

servant",  the  Director   of   the   Immigration   Branch,   F.C.  Blair 

stated : 

"A  good  many  years  ago  there  was  a  movement  of  skilled 
domestics  from  Guadeloupe  and  it  was  very  popular  at 
first,  but  within  a  relatively  short  time  it  became  very 
unpopular  and  in  the  end  we  had  to  bring  about  the 
return  of  most  of  them  to  their  native  country  and  not  a 
few  with  illegitimate  children  born  here.13 

By  the  1950's  there  was  increased  pressure  to  recruit 
domestics  from  the  Caribbean  because  of  shortages  and  requests 
from  Canadian  employers.  But  immigration  officials  were 
reluctant  to  encourage  such  a  movement  and  used  fears  of 
immorality  to  support  this  reluctance.  These  concerns  about 
immorality  were  also  central  in  the  requirements  placed  on 
domestics  arriving  under  the  "Domestic  Scheme".  Before  moving  to 
a  discussion  of  the  1955  movement  and  the  events  leading  up  to 
its  implementation,  the  nature  of  public  debates  over  immigration 
in  the  early  1950's  will  be  briefly  examined. 
Immigration  Policy  and  Discourse  in  the  1950's 

The  1953  Immigration  Act  set  the  tone  for  discussions  of 
immigration  policy  and  practice.  The  Act  quite  explicitly  laid 
out  who   could  not   enter  Canada;   people  could  be  excluded  based 


1)    nationality,  citizenship,   ethnic  group,  occupation, 
class  or  geographic  area  or  origin; 
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li  !   peculiar  customs,   habits,  modes  of  life  or  methods 

of  holding  property; 
111)  unsuitabil lty ,  having  regard  to  the  climatic, 

economic,  social,   industrial,  educational,  labour, 

health  or  other  conditions,  or  requirements 

existing,  temporarily  or  otherwise.... 

iv  )   probable  inability   to  become  readily  assimilated 
or  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
Canadian  citizenship   within  a   reasonable  time 
after  their  admission. 

Host  of  the  public   debate  about   immigration  policy   at  this 

time  concerned   the  arbitrary   nature  of  decisions  made  to  accept 

or  reject   individuals,  and   the  level   of  ministerial  discretion 

contained   in   the   Act,   while   the   issue   of   racial  exclusion 

received  less  attention.    Canadian   politicians   and  bureaucrats 

were  reluctant  to  encourage  immigration  from  countries  restricted 

under  the  Act,  namely   people  from   Asia  and   the  Caribbean.    In 

defending   the   selective   criteria   under   the   legislation,  the 

Minister  of  Immigration,  Jack  Pickersgill,  stated: 

It  is  not  based  upon  race,  and  it  is  not  based  upon 
creed.  It  is  based  upon  a  conception  of  adaptability  to 
the  kind  of  society  we  have  tried  to  build  in  this 
country  in  the  last  300  years.14 

The   exclusionary   policy   also   received   support   in  public 

discourse.   For  example,  in  an  article  in   Queen's  Quarterly,  one 

author   admitted    that   the    laws   governing   immigration   were 

"barefaced  and  unashamed"  discrimination,  but  defended  their  use: 

Whatever  the  moral  status  of  the  case  may  be,  I  think  we 
must  agree  that  such  actions  properly  reflect  the 
attitudes  of  Canadian  people  generally.  Canadians  are 
relatively  tolerant  of  one  another,  whatever  their 
origin,  as  long  as  that  origin  is  European.  This 
tolerance  finds  its  ultimate  expression  in 
intermarriage.  Tolerance  which  falls  short  of  this 
level  is  scarcely  more  than  a  kind  of  coexistence  and 
will  not  act  very  positively  in  the  development  of  a 
homogeneous  nation.15 
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Government   policy   regarding   immigration  from  the  Caribbean 

in   the   early   1950's   remained   exclusionary,   emphasising   the 

(supposed)  inability  of  blacks  from  the  Cariboean  to  adapt  to  the 

Canadian  climate.   In  response  to  a  request   from  a   Barbados  man 

to   sponsor   his   daughter   as   an  immigrant  in  1952,  Immigration 

officials  stated: 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  say   that  immigrants   who  have 

spent   the   greater   part   of   their  life  in  tropical  or 

subtropical  countries   could   become  readily   adapted  to 
the  Canadian  mode  of  life.16 

Throughout  this  period  and  earlier,  individuals  requested 
permission  to  bring  in  domestics  from  the  Caribbean.  Many 
affluent  Canadians  who  spent  time  in  the  West  Indies  became 
impressed  with  the  household  servants  they  used  and  wanted  to 
bring  them  to  Canada  to  work  in  their  winter  homes.  Most 
requests  were  refused. 

It  was  not  until  1955  that  extra  pressure  was  exerted  on  the 
Canadian  State  to  accept  West  Indian  immigrants.  The  British 
Colonial  office  suggested  that  Canada  accept  significant  numbers 
of  immigrants  and  their  efforts  were  buttressed  by  pressure  from 
the  West  Indian  governments  themselves,  notably  Jamaica  and 
Barbados.  Early  in  1955,  the  Barbados  government  sent  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration  a  "Proposal 
for  Controlled  Emigration".17  In  the  proposal,  the  need  for 
emigration  was  outlined  and  described  as  "acute".  Barbados  could 
produce,  the  proposal  stated,  "a  force  of  many  hundreds  of 
domestic   servants,   and   a   large   number    of   semi-skilled   or 
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unskilled  workers".  But  the  Barbadian  government  Lowered  its 
sights  and  merely  suggested  the  "controlled  emigration'  ot 
domestic  ser\ants.  This  proposal  had  a  novei  twist  --  the 
Barbadian  government  offered  to  train  the  prospective  migrants  in 
domestic  service  before  sending  them  to  Canada. 

Over  the  following  months,  pressure  on  the  Canadian  State 
mounted  (the  influence  of  the  British  Colonial  Office  is  hard  to 
judge,  and  warrants  further  research).  By  May  of  1955,  a 
memorandum  to  Cabinet  supporting  such  a  scheme  was  being 
developed .  '  s  An  early  draft  of  the  submission  to  Cabinet 
outlined  the  "pros  and  cons"  of  such  a  'controlled  emigration' 
scheme,  and  what  department  officials  saw  as  the  ideal  format. 
The  details  changed  over  the  following  month,  but  deserve 
extensive  discussion  because  of  what  they  show  about  the 
attitudes  and  fears  of  Immigration  officials. 
Constructing  the  Scheme 

Officials  felt  that  allowing  a  number  of  domestic  servants 
into  Canada  was  a  "workable"  scheme,  "provided  that  there  is 
proper  care  in  selection  and  that  domestic  activities  be  made 
compulsory  for  the  full  period  of  residence  in  Canada".19  The 
draft  submission  cited  five  favourable  factors  for  the  suggested 
migration.  First,  the  supply  of  domestic  servants  from  Europe 
was  shrinking  and  inadequate  for  filling  the  demand  for  servants. 
Second,  there  would  be  "greater  continuity  of  employment"  under 
this  kind  of  immigration  plan  than  under  the  usual  immigration 
procedure.     "This   would   be  particularly  true  if  the  agreement 
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relating  to  acceptance  clearly  indicated  that  failure  to  remain 
in  domestic  employment  would  mean  immediate  return".  i0  Third, 
adequate  facilities  for  the  processing  of  these  immigrants  were 
available  and  there  would  be  very  little  additional  cost. 
Fourth,  Canadians  who  had  lived  in  the  West  Indies  frequently 
expressed  a  desire  to  bring  in  domestics.  Finally,  approving 
this  proposal  would  result  in  an  improvement  of  relations  with 
the  West  Indian  governments  and,  in  turn,  this  might  improve 
long-term  trade  relations. 

The  drawbacks  to  such  a  program  of  labour  migration  were 
also  outlined,  emphasizing  the  concern  of  the  Immigration 
Department  over  negative  public  reaction.  Such  a  scheme  would 
also  result  in  a  breach  of  Immigration  Regulations  and  would 
require  the  use  of  Cabinet's  Order- in-Counc il  powers.  It  was 
also  felt  that  there  would  be  problems  in  getting  migrants  to 
return  if  they  did  not  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  Canadian 
government.  The  memorandum  also  stated  that  social  problems  were 
sure  to  emerge. 

The  proposed  submission  to  Cabinet  concluded  with  a  five 
point  recommended  program.  An  initial  two  year  agreement  was 
suggested,  with  a  provision  for  extension  for  those  domestic 
servants  with  good  records  and  who  wished  to  remain.  "Careful" 
selection  and  a  thorough  medical  examination  before  entry  were 
also  recommended.  Department  officials  stated  that  West  Indian 
governments  should  guarantee  the  return  transportation  of  those 
placements  that   did  not   work  out.   Training  in  domestic  service 
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was  also  recommended   as   a   precondition   but   "certification  oi 

previous  experience  in  white  households"  was  also  advised. 

By   the   time   the   draft  submission  was  transformed  into  the 

memorandum  to  Cabinet,  a  few  of  the  recommendations   had  changea. 

The   temporary    migration   of   domestic   servants   was   seen   as 

unworkable  by  the  deputy  minister  and   others  --   granting  landed 

immigrant  status  was  seen  as  the  only  alternative; 

To  deprive  those  coming  forward  under  this  plan  of  the 
status  of  landed  immigrants  would  be  interpreted  by  many 
as  an  attempt  at  forced  labour  and  charges  of 
discrimination  would  inevitably  result.21 

Another  reason  given  for   granting   landed   immigrant   status  was 

that  the   women  admitted   would  become  used  to  a  "superior  living 

standard"  and  many  Canadians  would  consider   it  unjust   to  insist 

on  their   return.    The  concerns   of  discrimination  and  injustice 

would  be  eliminated,  it  was  argued,  if  landed  status  was  given: 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  girls,  once 
admitted,  will  leave  domestic  employment  to  seek  higher 
wages  in  industry.  Furthermore,  the  Immigration  Act  and 
Regulation,  together  with  such  controls  as  may  be 
exercised  administratively,  would  provide  sufficient 
sanctions  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  scheme.22 

On   June   8,   1955   Cabinet   agreed  to  a  trial  program  of  100 

domestic  servants,  75  from  Jamaica   and   25   from   Barbados.    To 

circumvent  the   restrictive  regulations   in  place,  the  government 

used  its  Order- in-Counc il  powers  to  institute  the  program.    This 

ability  to   exercise  ministerial  discretion  reflected  the  State's 

desire  for  flexibility  in   determining   who   could   or   could  not 

enter   the   country   from   year   to   year,   based  on  labour  force 

considerations  or  any  other  factors.23     It   also   represented  a 
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\ictory  for  the  Department  of  Labour;  the  department  wished  to 
see  immigration  policy  used  as  a  labour  market  tool.24 

The  requirements  for  admission  under  this  "Domestic  Scheme' 
were  also  restrictive,  and  designed  to  provide  for  Canada  the 
best  qualified  workforce  at  the  least  cost.  Under  the  scheme, 
the  governments  of  emigration  were  to  select  the  candidates 
(subject  to  certain  standards,  discussed  below],  provide  some 
sort  of  domestic  service  training,  put  the  successful  applicants 
through  preliminary  medical  tests  and  arrange  for  their 
transportation  to  Canada.25  Not  only  did  the  Canadian  State 
avoid  costs  associated  with  training  and  assisted  passage,  it 
succeeded  in  transferring  to  the  sending  countries  the  costs  of 
recruitment  and  selection. 

Upon  their  arrival  in  Canada,  the  Domestic  workers  were  also 
to  be  required  to  sign  a  "Memorandum  of  Undertaking".  This 
memorandum  or  labour  contract  outlined  the  conditions  of 
employment  and  what  'rights'  workers  had.  The  memorandum  reads 
in  part: 

,  do  hereby  undertake   that   on   my   arrival  in 


Canada  I  will  accept  such  domestic  employment  as  may  be 
arranged  for  me  ...  at  the  wage  rate  and  under  the 
working  and  living  conditions  prevailing  in  the  locality 
of  employment....  I  agree  that  I  will  remain  in  the 
employment  to  which  I  may  be  assigned  or  from  one 
employer  to  another,  unless  such  transfer  is  previously 
approved  [by  the  Canadian  government].26 

Selection   criteria   were   established   so   as   to  ensure  the 

least  cost  to  the  Canadian  economy.    Women   were  to   be  selected 

only  if   they  were   unmarried,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  35,  and 

were  willing  to   agree   to   work   for   at   least   one   year   as  a 
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domestic.  Immigration  officials  were  certain  that  such  criteria 
would  eliminate  the  sponsorship  of  spouses  and  children  ot 
domestic  workers,  since  it  was  assumed  that  if  tney  were 
unmarried  these  women  would  be  without  dependent  children. 

The  application  form  devised  by  the  Jamaican  autnorities 
ensured  however  that  the  criteria  could  be  easily  subverted.  The 
form  reprinted  the  detailed  selection  criteria  and  instructed 
applicants  to  read  the  selection  requirements  before  filling  out 
the  application.27  Canadian  officials  discovered  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  women  that  quite  a  few  (no  numbers  were  given)  had 
children,  often  out  of  wedlock.  Jamaican  officials  said  they  did 
not  feel  it  was  correct  to  probe  too  deeply  into  the  personal 
lives  of  the  applicants.  Canadian  immigration  officers  noted 
that  the  women  "seemed  quite  willing  to  talk  about  their 
children" . 2  s 

Women  arriving  under  the  scheme  were  not  only  subjected  to 
extensive  medical  tests  in  their  home  countries  --  including  x- 
rays  and  tests  for  tropical  diseases  --  but  were  subjected  to 
extensive  gynecological  examinations  when  they  arrived  in  Canada. 
The  governments  of  Jamaica  and  Barbados  were  expressly  not 
informed  of  the  tests.  The  Wasserman  tests  were  conducted  "due 
to  the  large  percentage  of  syphilis  in  the  West  Indies".29  As 
far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  records,  no  woman  was  sent  home 
because  of  a  positive  test. 

The  tests  done  in  Canada  did,  however,  ensure  that  the 
selection   criteria   were   tightened   for   the   following   year's 
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movement : 

In  view  of  the  suspected  social  disease  cases  and  the 
number  of  women  who  had  complications  arising  out  of 
pregnancy,  there  is  a  good  possibility  a  number  of  women 
who  came  forward,  although  single,  may  have  left 
children  behind.30 

The  report  went  on  to  note  that  although  initially  loathe  to  make 

it   a   condition   of   entry,   the  Department  felt  that  for  future 

movements  a  "no  children"  rule  was  necessary. 

The   reports   on   the   results   of   the   first    movement   of 

domestics  were   overwhelmingly  positive:   only  7   of  the  97  women 

who  arrived  were  transferred  to  subsequent   employers,  well  below 

the  average   transfer  rate   for  domestic   servants.31   The  Deputy 

Minister  of   Labour,   in   a   letter   to   the   Deputy   Minister  of 

Immigration,  gave  a  ringing  endorsement  to  the  program. 

Considering  this  movement  of  workers  from  the  point  of 
view  of  satisfactory  placements,  continuity  of 
employment,  general  health,  and  the  complete  absence  of 
reports  of  immorality,  it  can  be  stated,  without 
question,  that  this  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  group 
of  domestics  that  have  been  handled  under  the  various 
immigration  programs  since  the  end  of  the  war.32 

But  this  satisfaction  was  not  universal  within  the  Canadian 
State.  The  Immigration  Department  became  concerned  about  the 
concentration  of  blacks  into  what  they  termed  "racial  pockets'.33 
The  Department  requested  the  national  Employment  Service  (which 
placed  the  domestics)  to  provide  for  a  wider  distribution  of 
domestics  across  Canada.  The  Employment  Service  flatly  refused, 
saying  it  was  impractical.34 

The  Immigration  Department  was  also  concerned  about  buck 
community  organizations  stepping  in   to  give   support  and   a  base 
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for  community   activities.    The  Negro  Citizenship  Association  in 

Toronto  set  up  a  community  centre   where  domestic   servants  couia 

meet  and  relax.   The  Immigration  minister,  Jack  Pickersgill,  in  a 

letter  to  the  Association   president,   Donald   Moore,   stated  his 

concerns  over  such  activities. 

I  was  very  much  struck  ...  to  note  the  arrangements 
being  made  to  receive  these  girls,  to  encourage  group 
activities,  and  even  to  establish  a  YWCA  type  of  centre 
for  them.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  these  efforts  are 
inspired  by  kindly  Christian  motives,  but  I  would  hope 
that  they  would  not  have  the  effect  of  discouraging 
these  young  women  from  sharing  with  other  Canadians  in 
the  activities  of  the  regular  YWCA's  and  other  social 
groups.  We  do  not  want  to  encourage  voluntary 
segregation  in  any  shape  or  form.... It  is  precisely  the 
fear  of  such  segregation  that  causes  may  Canadians  to 
hesitate  in  giving  approval  to  immigration  from  the  West 
Indies . 3  5 

The   director   of   the   National   Employment  Service  was  more 

forthright  in  his  discouragement   of  communication   between  black 

community   groups   and   domestic   servants.     His  concerns  were, 

however,  not  about  'racial  segregation'  but  about  maintaining  the 

cheapness  of  the  labour  force.   The  Jamaican-Canadian  Association 

requested  that  they  be  informed  of  the  arrival   of  domestics  from 

the   West   Indies   in   order   to   organize   a   tea  for  them.   The 

Employment  Service  director,  W.  Thompson,  in  a  memorandum   to  the 

Immigration  Department,   was  reported  to  have  stated  he  would  be: 

very  unhappy  to  have  such  a  meeting  arranged,  as  he 
feels  sure  that  the  Association  will  interfere  with 
distribution,  will  set  standards  of  wages  that  would 
interfere  with  placement  and  otherwise  in  many  ways  make 
a  nuisance  of  themselves.36 

In  1962,   the  regulations   governing  the   selection  of  immigrants 

were  changed  to  remove  explicit  racial  barriers;  selection  was  to 
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be   based   on   skill   requirements  and  Canadian  'manpower'  needs. 

Sponsored   immigration,   however,   remained   relatively   free   ot 

government  intervention.    And  it  was  to  this  sponsored  migration 

from  the  Caribbean  that  immigration  officials  turned. 

The   women   admitted   under   the   Domestic   scheme   began   to 

sponsor  relatives,   usually  soon   after  they   had  completed  their 

first  year  in  Canada.   No  extensive  survey  was  done  on  the  levels 

of   sponsorship,   but   a   search  through  immigration  files  by  the 

Department  yielded   the   following   sponsorship   figures   for  the 

women  from   the  1959  and  1960  movements  (a  total  of  approximately 

J00  women ) . 

Parents 5 

Sisters 35 

Brothers 20 

Children 8 

Fiances 39 

Total 107 

The  Immigration  Department  was  not  pleased  with  this   movement  of 

West  Indians  (over  which  they  had  no  control): 

...generally  the  girls  have  a  lower  educational  and 
economic  background  than  other  residents  of  Canada  and 
they  have  difficulty  finding  companions  and  possible 
mates  from  others  in  their  social  group.  This  is 
undesirable  from  a  sociological  viewpoint  and  creates 
problems.  Furthermore,  when  the  girls  seek  to  bring  in 
their  fiances  and  relatives,  we  usually  find  that  the 
latter  are  from  the  same,  or  possibly  lower, 
environmental  background.37 

Immigration  officials   began  to   push  for   the  termination  of 

the  program;   as  far   as  they   were  concerned   its  usefulness  was 

over.    With  the   new  regulations,   "the  real  justification  for  a 

quota  system"  was  removed35;   previously  the   quota  system   was  a 
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backdoor  for  unsponsored  migration  from  the   Caribbean.    But  the 

Department  now   wanted  to  select  immigrants  themselves,  according 

to  their  own  criteria   of   education,   training   and  suitability. 

Failing   the   termination   of   the   program,  department  officials 

wanted   to   see   tighter   requirements   for   prospective  domestic 

workers.   It  proposed  higher  education  standards  and,  at  the  same 

time,  a  declaration  from  workers   that   they   remain   in  domestic 

employment  "indefinitely".    "It   should  be   made  clear  we  expect 

more  than  one  year  of  domestic  service."39 

The  deputy  minister,  in   reply  to   the  Director's  suggestion, 

expressed   doubts   as   to   the   practicality   of  forcing  domestic 

workers  to  remain  in  their  jobs,  stating  it  was  "unfair  in  a  free 

market  economy   to  try  to  freeze  anyone  in  a  lowly  occupation."'*0 

The  deputy  minister  felt  immigration  officers,  in  the   process  of 

interviewing  the  domestics,  should  ascertain: 

the  degree  of  their  attachment  to  domestic  service  as 
their  'occupation  of  choice'.  If  satisfied  that  the 
individual  is  a  'bird  of  passage',  who  is  using  domestic 
service  as  a  vehicle  for  immigration  purposes,  that  would 
be  grounds  for  rejection.  .  .  . 4 i 

The   Immigration   Department   estimated   that   the   number  of 

domestics  selected  from  the  West  Indies,   if  the   domestic  scheme 

should   be   dropped,   would   fall   far   short   of  the  quota.   But 

backing  out  of  the  agreement  proved   problematic  --   the  Canadian 

government  was  sensitive  to  increasing  claims  from  Black  Canadian 

organizations     that     Canada's     immigration     policy     was 

discriminatory.    It  was   not  considered  politically  expedient  to 

end  the  program  immediately.   The  Department  of   External  Affairs 
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was  also  concerned  about  offending  Caribbean  governments.  The 
program  continued  until  1966;  by  this  time  other  sources  of 
immigrants  (notably  Asia)  began  filling  positions  as  domestics, 
thus  ending  the  longest  running  "special  movement"  of  migrants  in 
the  post-war  period.  • 

Conclusion 

Although  Canada  has  always  desired  and  required  a  source  of 
cheap  labour  in  domestic  service,  the  treatment  of  Black 
immigrant  women  has  been  mediated  by  racist  and  patriarchal 
assumptions.  These  assumptions  served  to  exploit  and  oppress  the 
women  who  arrived  in  Canada,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
flow  of  migrants  to  a  minimum. 

The  racist  patriarchal  assumptions  of  the  1950's  --  that 
Black  "girls"  should  stay  in  domestic  employment  --  were, 
however,  subverted  by  Black  domestic  workers.  Under  the  landed 
immigrant  scheme  many,  eventually  moved  out  of  domestic  service 
and  into  less  oppressive  workplaces.  But  domestic  workers  were 
never  to  be  accepted  as  "citizens"  by  the  Canadian  state  --  by 
the  1970' s  the  "employment  authorization"  program  was  in  place, 
■aking  it  next  to  impossible  for  domestic  workers  to  change 
occupations  or  obtain  landed  immigrants  status.  In  the  1950's, 
the  Canadian  government  was  concerned  such  a  program  might  be 
viewed  as  "forced  labour",  and  in  the  1960's,  it  was  considered 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  Canadian  "free  market  economy". 

What  has  been  missing  from  this  discussion  is  the  lives  of 
the   women   who   came   to   Canada   in   1911   and   in   the  1950's. 
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Departmental  records  are  silent  on  their  treatment  in  the  homes 
in  which  they  worked  and  in  the  communities  in  which  they  iived. 
It  is  tnis  history  that  must  be  uncovered  if  we  are  to  gain  a 
complete  picture  of  the  experience  of  Black  women  in  Canadian 
society,  and  of  their  resistance  to  the  ideology  of  racism  that 
structured  immigration  policy. 
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Commentary 

Indigenous  Women  and  Capitalist  Exploitation: 
Ron  Bourgeault  Replies  to  Jesse  Russell 

What  follows  is  a  response  to  Jesse  Russell's  commentary  in 
Alternate  Routes,  Vol.7  on  my  article  "The  Development  of 
Capitalism  and  the  Subjugation  of  Native  Women  in  Northern 
Canada'"  (AR,  Vol.6).  I  hope  that  this  response  will  lead  to  an 
ongoing  discussion,  which  would  be  useful  in  addressing  certain 
"myths"  that  are  constantly  perpetrated  against  Indigenous 
(Indian  and  Metis)  people. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  stating  why  I  wrote  the  article  and 
then  address  Russell's  criticisms  of  my  approach  to  culture  and 
class.  The  article  was  written  in  response  to  a  heated 
discussion  between  myself  and  a  "white"  feminist  at  a  "Third 
World"  benefit  in  Ottawa.  The  discussion  centred  on  Indian  women 
and  the  Indian  Act.  I  argued  then  and  continue  to  argue  that  the 
"dominant"  white  women's  movement  has  to  go  beyond  simple 
criticism  of  the  Indian  Act  as  obviously  sexist  legislation  when 
dealing  with  Aboriginal  women.  To  dwell  only  on  the  Indian  Act 
is  too  convenient  and  too  liberal.  The  realities  facing 
Aboriginal  women  today  (race,  sex  and  class  oppression)  far 
exceeded  the  politics  of  the  Indian  Act.  This  reality  is 
predicated  on  the  fact  that  the  subjugation  of  Indigenous  women 
has  occurred  in  a  manner  unlike  that  of  white  women,  and  the 
Indian  Act  serves  only  to  exacerbate  historic  differences  between 
Indian  and  Metis  women.     The   white   women's   movement   has  not 
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really  made  an  attempt  to  understand  how  Indigenous  women  have 
become  oppressed,  and  especially  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
similarities  and  differences  which  exist  between  themselves  and 
other  women.  Recognizing  that  class  differences  do  exist  between 
women,  manifest  themselves  within  the  women's  movement  and,  at 
the  same  time,  influence  feminism  as  an  ideology,  I  suggest  that 
Aboriginal  women  (the  majority  of  whom  are  working  class)  align 
themselves  with  white  working  class  women  on  the  basis  that  they 
do  have  a  great  deal  in  common. 

Russell,  in  her  critique  of  my  paper  and  position,  focuses 
on  two  points.  First,  according  to  Russell,  I  advocate  that 
Indigenous  women  would  benefit  from  participation  i_n  the  white 
feminist  movement.  She  adds  that  to  do  so  would  assimilate 
Aboriginal  women  into  white  culture,  claiming  that  I  advocate 
assimilation  as  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  Indigenous  women. 
Second,  Russell  says  that  I  argue  the  feminist  movement  should  be 
a  working-class  movement  that  would  echo  the  struggles  of 
Indigenous  women.  Concerning  the  first  point,  Russell  states 
that  Aboriginal  women  are  not  ready  to  participate  in  the  white 
women's  movement  primarily  because  of  profound  cultural 
differences.  Whites,  according  to  Russell,  are  homo-centric, 
which  means  they  are  divorced  from  nature  and  possess  a  world 
view  based  on  individualism.  Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
eco-centric.  They  live  in  harmony  with  nature  and  are  not 
individualistic.  On  the  second  point,  Russell  maintains  that  the 
feminist  movement   does  not  seek  class-based  solutions.   Finally, 
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Russell   contends   that   I   portray   Indian   women   as  apathetic, 
ignorant,  and  physically  unaggressive. 

In  response  I  would  first  like  to  restate  my  argument,  and 
then  reply  to  Russell's  major  points  of  criticism.  At  the  outset 
I  would  like  to  say  that  Russell  has  read  opinions  into  my 
article  that  are  absolutely  not  there.  Since  the  1600's  northern 
Indians  have  been  drawn  into  and  deeply  involved  in  capitalism  as 
a  system,  which  means  their  social  organization,  and  culture,  has 
been  seriously  altered  over  the  centuries.  Capitalism  was 
imposed  through  colonial  relations  of  domination.  That  is,  there 
was  the  imposition  of  foreign  cultural,  social,  economic  and 
political  relations  and  institutions  for  the  express  purpose  of 
exploitation.  Accordingly,  the  subjugation  of  Indian  women,  and 
later  Metis  women,  is  external  in  its  origin  and  directly  linked 
to  the  expansion  of  European  capitalism.  Today,  women's 
oppression  is  a  world-wide  condition  of  the  development  and 
expansion  of  capitalism  as  a  system,  but  with  marked  material 
differences  between  the  developed  and  underdeveloped  world. 
Nevertheless,  women  world-wide  are  all  victims  of  the  same 
system.  In  Canada  Indigenous  and  white  women  meet  in  the  same 
society  under  similar,  but  specific,  conditions.  White  women  can 
trace  the  roots  of  their  oppression  to  the  initial  stages  of 
capitalism  in  Europe.  Indian  and  Metis  women  owe  their 
subjugation  to  capitalism  and  its  socio-economic  structure  as  it 
unfolded  in  what  is  now  North  America.  The  main  points  of  my 
article  are  the  following: 
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1.  The  hunting-gathering  (communal)  societies  of  the  north  were 
in  general  egalitarian,  which  means  Indian  women  held 
autonomy  over  their  lives  in  terms  of  what  they  produced  and 
distributed  within  the  gender  division  of  labour. 

2.  Capitalism,  in  the  form  of  the  fur  trade,  required  that 
Indian  societies  be  drastically  altered  so  that  production 
and  exchange  of  the  commodity  fur  could  be  undertaken. 

3.  The  destruction  of  communalism  meant  the  destruction  of  the 
communal  family  and  the  autonomy  of  Indian  women.  This 
destruction  was  a  lengthy  process  associated  with  the 
development  and  expansion  of  capitalism. 

4.  The  destruction  of  communalism  was  predicated  on  capital 
gaining  access  to  and  control  over  Indian  labour  for  the 
purpose  of  exploitation. 

5.  The  destruction  of  communal  society  could  not  be 
accomplished  by  imposing  exploitative  relationships  just  on 
Indian  men,  but  required  the  destruction  of  Indian  women's 
autonomous  role  within  the  respective  communal  societies. 
Indian  men  were  caused  to  interfere  with  and  later  to 
dominate  the  labour  tasks  of  Indian  women.  In  short,  Indian 
society  was  dominated,  and  in  turn  Indian  men  were  caused  to 
dominate  Indian  women. 

6.  As  relations  of  exploitation  were  imposed,  and  continued  to 
develop,  northern  Indians  (women  and  men)  were  drawn  into  a 
class  society  and  the  international  division  of  labour 
(capitalism  as  a  world  system). 
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Indian  women  were  caused  to  be  exploited  as  support  labour 
for  Indian  men,  with  the  imposition  of  capitalist  relations 
on  their  society  by  Europeans.  Also,  with  the  imposition  of 
dependent  relationships  on  European  men,  Indian  women  were 
exploited  both  sexually  and  as  support  labour.  The  birth  of 
the  Half-Breed  stands  as  a  direct  symbol  of  the  subjugation 
of  the  Indian  and  the  sexual  exploitation  of  Indian  women. 
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9.  The  labour  of  Indian  and  Metis  women,  and  men,  has  been 
exploited  over  the  centuries  in  different  capacities  by 
different  forms  of  capital.  The  breakdown  of  pre-capitalist 
relations  has  culminated,  in  the  present  period  of 
imperialism,  in  their  incorporation  into  the  universal  wage 
labour  force.  Presently,  as  historically,  the  majority  of 
Indian  and  Metis  women  are  members  of  the  working  class.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  there  is  a  racial  and 
gender  division  of  labour  today  that  manifests  itself  in  the 
marg inal izat ion  and  under-employment  of  Indian  and  Metis 
women . 

Now,  I  will  return  to  Russell's  criticism  and  her 
insinuation  that  I  am  naive.  To  suggest  that  I  was  advocating 
assimilation  as  a  solution  to  Indigenous  women's  problems  is  in 
fact  her  own  misinterpretation  and  misconception  of  what  I  was 
saying.  What  I  suggested  was  a  semi-autonomous  alliance  between 
working-class  Indigenous  women,  and  working-class  white  women  on 
the  basis  of  their  common  interests,  so  that  they  can  deal  more 
effectively  with  what  divides  them.  I  should  add  that  such  an 
alliance  should  also  include  ethnic  and  immigrant  women.  Class, 
race  and  gender  divisions  have  been  intentionally  imposed, 
viciously  and  effectively,  on  people  for  economic  reasons. 

To  call  for  an  alliance  between  people  who  are  being 
discriminated  against  is  not  advocating  assimilation.  Russell 
seems  to  believe  that  if  Aboriginal  and  white  people  were  to  have 
a  democratic  relationship  with  each  other  it  would  automatically 
lead  to  the  assimilation  of  Aboriginals  into  "white  society". 
Such  a  conclusion  is  not  only  superficial,  it  is  also 
irresponsible.  Besides,  I  do  not  believe  Aboriginals  are  being 
assimilated  into  "white"  Canadian  society.  Assimilation  cannot 
take  place  so  long  as  there  are  serious  divisions  based   on  race. 
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1  would  argue  instead  that,  since  the  Second  World  War,  there 
has  been  a  process  of  homogeni zat ion  of  people  through  the 
universal izat ion  of  the  wage-labour  market.  In  Canada,  since 
WWII,  Indian  and  Metis  men  and  women  have  been  drawn  into  the 
wage-labour  market,  but  without  proportional  jobs.  In  this 
sense,  the  capitalist  socialization  process  is  becoming  complete, 
but  with  inequalities. 

Concerning  culture,  I  do  not  believe  that  what  separates 
Indigenous  and  white  people  today  is  a  question  of  cultural 
differences,  including  the  illusion  of  different  "mind  sets". 
What  separates  Indigenous  and  white  women  today  is  historically- 
based  differences  in  the  nature  of  their  oppression.  Aboriginal 
women  are  subject  to  racism  and  national  oppression.  This  is  not 
the  case  for  white  women.  It  is  important  to  note  that  racism 
operates  in  the  women's  movement,  as  a  broad  movement,  just  as  it 
operates  in  the  trade-union  movement.  In  the  women's  movement, 
middle-class  women  are  only  interested  in  seeing  Aboriginal  women 
as  "our  sisters  in  culture".  I  do  not  believe  culturalism  to  be 
the  case  with  working-class  women.  Racism  and  its 
institutionalization,  including  a  racial  division  of  labour, 
which  is  more  obvious  and  distinct  in  some  areas  of  the  country 
than  in  others,  is  dividing  people,  especially  the  broad  working 
class . 

To  simply  ascribe  cultural  difference  to  Indigenous  women  is 
nothing  more  than  a  poor  excuse  to  prevent  understanding  of  the 
historic  and  current  basis   for  their   oppression.    In  a  society 
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where  racism  is  very  profound,  Russell  would  do  well  to 
understand  the  differences  between  culturalism  and  racialism, 
since  the  former  is  often  used  to  justify  the  latter.  What 
Russell  alludes  to  in  terms  of  culture  and  living  in  harmony  with 
nature,  albeit  rationalized  as  indianness,  is  a  current 
misrepresentation  of  communalism.  Culture  must  be  seen  in  terms 
of  present  material  reality. 

Indian  culture  today  is  not  the  homogeneous  and  autonomous 
culture  which  existed  as  an  expression  of  communalism. 
Communalism  is  dead .  class  and  exploitation  are  alive.  Now, 
before  I  am  misinterpreted  again,  I  am  not  advocating  the  total 
destruction  of  culture  to  be  replaced  by  assimilation.  Indian 
culture,  and  Metis  for  that  matter,  must  be  liberated  from  the 
conditions  of  its  distortion,  just  as  the  people  must  be 
liberated  from  the  conditions  of  their  oppression  and 
explo  i  tat  ion . 

My  response  to  Russell's  second  point  of  criticism  will  be 
brief,  since  part  of  my  response  is  contained  in  the  above  reply. 
Russell  contends  that  the  feminist  movement  does  not  contain 
class  struggle.  I  think  that  close  examination  will  show  there 
are  differences  in  the  conditions  and  issues  affecting  working 
class  women  and  middle  class  women,  although  gender  (and  race) 
discrimination  and  oppression  does  cut  across  class  lines.  Women 
are  not  a  class  unto  themselves  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
not  classless.  Women  belong  to  classes.  The  women's  movement 
does  have  as  its  basis  class,   and   feminism   as   an   ideology  is 
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influenced  by  class.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  information  which 
shows  that  Indigenous  women,  for  over  three  hundred  years,  nave 
been  involved  in  and  exploited  through  class  relationships.  All 
classes  have  a  tendency  to  see  the  world  in  their  own  image,  t.ne 
middle  class  being  no  exception.  Perhaps  this  is  why  Russell 
sees  cultural  differences  being  a  reason  for  not  having 
relationships  between  Indigenous  and  white  working-class  women, 
and  views  the  white  feminist  movement  as  being  a  coalition  of 
individual  women  against  sexist  discrimination  and  oppression. 

I  agree  with  Elanor  Leacock  when  she  states  that  the  women's 
movement  has  historically  been  middle-class  and  oriented  toward 
parity  with  middle-class  men  in  the  capitalist  system.  I  think 
Russell  has  been  caught  by  these  contradictions,  which  operate  in 
the  women's  movement.  I  anticipate  that,  in  the  future,  working- 
class  women  of  all  races  will  exert  themselves  and  establish' 
hegemony  over  the  women's  movement,  and  direct  it  towards  the 
transformation  of  the  system. 

In  response  to  Russell's  final  point  of  criticism,  I  admit  I 
did  not  deal  explicitly  with  the  resistance  of  Indian  women  to 
the  conquest.  The  intention  of  the  article  was  to  show  how 
class,  race  and  gender  relationships  were  created  in  the  early 
period  of  capitalism.  I  agree  with  Russell  that  Indian  women 
have  not  been,  at  any  time,  passive.  As  I  stated  above,  communal 
society  could  not  be  conquered  without  destroying  women's  role 
within  their  respective  societies.  In  other  words,  there  were 
systematic  acts   of  aggression   directed  against   Indian  women  in 
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order  to  destroy  communal 1 sm .  I  think  that  Russell's  criticism 
is  more  applicable  to  Arthur  Ray,  Sylvia  \ an  Kirk  and  Jennifer 
Brown,  who  portray  Indians  (women  and  men  i  as  succumbing  to  the 
exigencies  of  trade,  with  the  passive  acceptance  of  material 
dependency  ( economi sm )  .  I  repeat,  Indian  women  were  not  passive, 
and  to  portray  their  resistance  in  terms  of  assimilation  is 
e  rroneous . 

If  debate  arises  at  all  from  this  exchange,  I  would  prefer 
to  see  it  directed  at  how  class,  race  and  gender  divisions  have 
been  created  as  a  consequence  (dialectical  outgrowth)  of  the 
development  and  expansion  of  capitalism  globally.  I  am  posing 
this  position  against  what  I  consider  to  be  the  Eurocentrist 
nature  of  Western  feminism,  which  assumes  the  subjugation  of 
women  to  be  universal,  based  on  the  manner  in  which  it  occurred 
within  Western  capitalism,  and  not  as  a  consequence  of  the  global 
spread  of  capitalism.  I  think  any  debate  based  on  cultural 
differences  addressed  to  inequalities  is  fruitless. 
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Justice   and   The   Young   Offender   in   Canada,     Hudson,  J.,  J. 
Hornick,  and  B.  Burrows  leds. I.    Wail  and  Thompson   Inc.,  1988. 
183  pages. 

After  20  years  of  extended  vacillation  on  the  part  of 
Canadian  legislators,  the  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  (1908)  was 
replaced  in  1984  by  the  Young  Offenders  Act  (Y.O.A.).  The  new- 
legislation  has  been  heralded  by  many  as  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  era  in  juvenile  justice  because  it  attempts  to  "balance  the 
rights  of  society  with  those  of  the  individual",  expands  the 
number  of  alternatives  to  formal  processing  and  treatment  of 
youths  in  conflict  with  the  law,  and  affords  them  due  process. 

In  view  of  the  relative  recency  of  the  Y.O.A.  (1982),  and 
the  scarcity  of  empirical  data  concerning  its  impact  on  the  level 
of  youth  crime,  Justice  and  The  Young  Offender  in  Canada  does  not 
attempt  to  evaluate  the  success  or  failure  of  the  legislation. 
Instead  a  collection  of  12  articles  written  from  a  variety  of 
perspectives,  provides  a  comprehensive  overview  of  its'  essential 
features  as  well  as  some  of  the  problems  of  and  variation  in  its 
implementation.  Most  of  the  chapters  provide  informative 
although  somewhat  repetitive  discussions  on  the  historical  roots 
of  the  new  legislation,  and  its  relationship  to  the  repealed 
Juvenile  Delinquents  Act.  Following  this  historical-compari tive 
approach,  the  articles  give  way  to  a  more  specific  analysis  of 
the  disparities  in  implementation  which  have  occurred  in  Alberta, 
Manitoba,  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Chapter  five  for  example,  provides 
some  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the  delayed  implementation  of 
Section  Four  (Alternative  Measures)  in  Ontario,  while  chapter  Six 
provides  an  analysis  of  Quebec's  unique  approach  to 
implementation  of  the  Y.O.A.  in  relation  to  its  predecessor,  the 
Youth  Protection  Act  (1977). 

Similarly,  issues  pertaining  to  the  definition  of  custodial 
disposition  (chapter  9),  the  severity  of  the  disposition  given 
the  tendency  towards  conservative  interpretation  on  the  part  of 
many  judges,  and  the  problem  of  transferring  youths  to  adult 
court  are  analyzed. 
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One  of  the  most  controversial  aspects  of  the  V.O.A.  is  its 
emphasis  on  diversion  through  Alternative  Measures  (s.  4).  The 
book  provides  a  fairly  comprehensive  list  of  the  issues  involved 
in  the  implementation  of  these  programs  ranging  from  the  more 
abstract  questions  of  whether  alternative  measures  widen  the  net 
of  social  control,  to  more  practical  issues  of  effectiveness, 
regional  variation  in  implementation,  and  referral  to  the  various 
programs.  Students  of  the  latter  will  gain  helpful  information 
regarding  the  present  status  of  programs  such  as  Victim  Offender 
Reconciliation  Programs,  and  Mediation. 

The  perspectives  of  the  contributors  vary  from  a  strictly 
legalistic  framework,  to  one  which  (implicitly)  emphasizes  the 
role  of  the  economic,  political  and  cultural  factors  in  the 
development,  rationale  for  and  implementation  of  the  Act.  And 
yet  it  is  in  terms  of  theoretical  perspective  that  this  book  has 
its  weaknesses.  For  some  time  now,  a  breed  of  criminologists 
variously  labelled  "new",  "critical",  or  "left  realist"  have  been 
questioning  the  assumptions  of  the  criminological  literature 
which  couches  itself  within  the  positivistic  tradition.  The 
primary  aim  of  their  critique  is  to  counter  idealist,  synchronic 
interpretations  of  crime  by  providing  a  historically  grounded 
analysis  of  the  structural  contradictions  of  capitalist  society 
and  their  relationship  to  the  phenomena  of  socially  defined 
mal feasance . 

Although  most  of  the  authors  concede  the  importance  of 
structural  inequality  and  the  position  of  youths  in  this  context, 
little  attempt   is  made   to  amplify   the  implications  of  this  for 
the  development  and  implementation  of  the  Y.O.A. 

Some  chapters  briefly  address  the  significance  of  gender  and 
ethnic  imbalances  in  the  composition  of  the  young  offender 
population,  and  some  attempt  is  made  to  analyze  the  modes  of 
insertion  of  these  groups  into  the  structure  of  the  new 
legislation.  Yet  only  one  chapter  examines  the  distinctive 
relationship  between  aboriginal  youth  and  socio-economic  context. 

There  is   a  hint,   in  this  book  of  the  need  to  understand  the 
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Y.O.A.  as  grounded  in  process,  not  outcome",  (76)  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  social  context  for  any  analysis  of  the 
legislation's  suitability  for  dealing  with  the  complexity  of 
youth  crime.  A  critical  evaluation  of  the  philosophy  of  the  act 
is  substituted  by  an  overriding  concern  with  the  mechanics  of 
implementation  and  issues  pertaining  to  the  study  of  more 
efficient  methods  of  realizing  its  goals.  While  the  book  is 
informative,  pointing  out  many  of  the  acts'  inconsistencies  and 
serving  as  a  good  base  for  students  of  official  policy  on  youth 
crime,  there  is  a  lack  of  acknowledgment  that  problems  in 
implementing  features  of  the  act  are  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
its'  contradictory  nature  and  its'  entombment  in  a  contradictory 
soc  lety . 

Shahid  Alvi 

Department    of   Sociology 
and  Anthropology 
Carleton  University 


killing   Time.   Losing   Ground:   Experiences   of   Unemployment  by 
Patrick  Burman.   Wall  and  Thompson  Inc.,  1988.   250  pages. 

If  you  are  in  search  of  employment,  my  advice  is  don't  read 
Burman' s  book.  You  will  find  it  extremely  discouraging  both  in 
terms  of  the  portrayal  of  the  unemployed  and  the  solutions 
offered  for  making  unemployment  a  more  humane  condition.  The 
book  provides  a  comprehensive  account  of  encounters  of  the 
unemployed  with  institutions  of  the  state  (UIC  and  Welfare)  and 
their  social,  psychological  condition  and  conditioning  in  the 
face  of  chronic  unemployment.  He  explores  the  plight  of  the 
unemployed  in  London,  Ontario  during  1982-1985,  a  period  of 
particularly  severe  economic  dislocation. 

The  author  attempts  to  put  a  face  on  the  struggles  of  the 
unemployed,  by  tracing  the  experiences  of  75  informants  through 
their  social  and  economic  dislocation.  He  examines  their 
unemployment  at  the  macro   level   within   a   global   and  national 
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context,  and  at  the  micro  level  in  terms  of  the  socUi  and 
psychological  experiences  of  individuals  who  confron:  the 
institutions  of  the  state,  their  families,  and  in  most  cases, 
their  own  faltering  self-image. 

Burman's  title  Killing  Time.  Losing  Ground  in  effect 
captures  the  essence  of  these  individual  experiences.  Killing 
time  is  understood  at  two  levels:  first,  society  killing  tne  "_:me 
of  the  unemployed  by  refusing  to  buy  their  labour  power  ip.164) 
because  it  is  surplus  to  the  interests  of  capital  and  second,  the 
ways  in  which  the  unemployed  attempt  to  get  rid  of  idle  time. 
"Losing  ground"  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  the  collapsing 
public  spaces  in  which  the  unemployed  operate,  both  the  loss  of 
friends  and  mobility. 

One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  book  is  the 
way  the  methodology  informs  the  readers  understanding  of  the 
condition  of  the  unemployed.  By  Burman's  own  admission,  this  is 
(gasp)  "chiefly  an  empirical  piece  of  work"  (p. 11)  which  uses  a 
considerable  number  of  intensive  interviews  and  key  informants. 
In  adopting  this  methodology  he  clearly  demonstrates  the  utility 
of  qualitative  research,  an  issue  which  has  evoked  much  debate 
within  the  Social  Sciences  in  recent  years.  Attempting  to 
supplement  the  qualitative  framework  with  "statistical  research" 
poses   the   most   significant   problem   for  Burman's  methodology. 

While  one  can  laud  Burman's  use  of  qualitative  methods,  his 
use  of  quantitative  data  was  clearly  questionable.  The 
statistics  he  uses  were  developed  mainly  from  his  interviews  with 
key  informants.  The  creation  of  statistical  data  from  a  sampling 
of  seventy-five  informants  ( pp. 14 , 19-20 )  is  clearly  problematic 
for  it  creates  an  impression  of  reliability  which  cannot  be 
substantiated  on  the  basis  of  such  a  small  sample.  In  spite  of 
these  criticisms,  Burman's  methodology,  is  particularly  useful  as 
it  transcends  positivist  methodologies  usually  employed  in 
studies  of  the  unemployed  providing  a  basis  for  understanding  the 
problems  and  concrete  realities  of  the  unemployed. 

While  one  might  hope   that   such   an   analysis   would  provide 
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insight  for  generating  collective  struggles,  Burman,  however,  is 
only  able  to  outline  how  low  self-esteem  and  isolation  have 
contributed  to  the  political  impotence  of  the  unemployed.  He 
describes  the  unemployed  as  atomized  and  isolated  Ip.xiv),  "a 
condition  which  is  conducive  to  self  absorption  rather  than 
collective  action"  (a  fitting  description  of  many  academics).  In 
addition  the  book  demonstrates  the  pervasiveness  of  the  blame- 
the-victim  ideology  among  both  the  unemployed  and  the  agents  of 
the  state  who  deal  with  them. 

While  Burman  is  quite  successful  in  conveying  the  sense  of 
isolation  and  self-absorption,  the  problem  with  such  an  analysis 
is  that  it  leaves  an  impression  of  the  unemployed  as  largely 
passive  victims  of  an  unjust  system.  While  it  is  true,  as  he 
mentions  (p. 98),  that  the  state  and  business  have  tended  to 
structure  peoples'  actions  in  a  more  individualistic  fashion, 
this  has  not  totally  precluded  the  development  of  organized 
resistance.  While  Burman  does  pursue  some  analysis  of 
resistance  this  remains  a  largely  underdeveloped  area  within  his 
research . 

This  is  a  problem  which  becomes  more  apparent  in  his 
conclusions  where  his  proposed  solutions  appear  to  preclude 
possibilities  for  collective  action  on  the  part  of  the  unemployed 
except  for  acting  as  a  pressure  group  on  both  business  and  the 
state.  Clearly  this  points  to  the  major  problem  of  the  book, 
which  is  the  incongruence  of  Burman's  analysis  with  his 
conclusions.  While  his  equation  of  the  individualization  process 
which  accompanies  unemployment  with  a  lack  of  collective  action 
may  follow  some  logical  path,  the  major  thrust  of  his  conclusions 
does  not . 

Burman  explains  that  the  state  has  chosen  to  address  the 
problems  of  inflation  as  opposed  to  unemployment  because  as  an 
economic  malaise  inflation  is  clearly  more  detrimental  to 
capital.  In  fact  Burman  talks  of  unemployment  as  being 
beneficial  to  capital  because  it  provides  for  a  reserve  army  of 
labour  and  cheapens  the   cost   of   labour.     In   light   of  these 
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observations,  however,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
solution  to  the  problem  is  that  the  state  and  capital  must  work 
together  to  insure  full  employment  and/or  a  more  humane  system 
for  those  who  are  unemployed. 

Surely  he  can't  be  serious  expecting  capital  to  work  against 
its  own  general  interests,  as  he  has  defined  them,  in  order  to 
make  unemployed  workers  happier  individuals.  Surprisingly  he 
concludes  that  employers  should  be  coerced  by  the  state  into 
working  toward  this  more  liberal  system  through  the  use  of  tax 
incentives  for  capital  (p. 218. 220).  It  is  difficult  to  see  this 
"recommendation"  working,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  Burman  spends 
a  good  portion  of  his  analysis  explaining  how  high  unemployment 
levels  are  the  outcome  of  the  state  working  in  the  interests  of 
capital . 

In  summary  the  book  offers  a  very  detailed  and  complex 
exploration  of  how  individuals  confront  unemployment,  and  should 
be  read  by  anyone  working  in  this  area.  The  major  problem  is 
that  its  very  liberal  recommendations  do  not  fit  the  strong 
indictment  of  the  system  which  has  produced  chronic  unemployment. 


Douglas  W.  Booker 
Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 
Carleton  University 


Manufacturing  Consent:  The  Political  Economy  of  the  Mass  Media  by 
Edward  S.  Herman  and  Noam  Chomsky.  New  York:  Pantheon,  1988. 
417  pages. 

Herman  and  Chomsky  (1988)  commence  with  their  project  by 
outlining  the  general  contours  of  a  propaganda  model,  the 
theoretical  formulation  upon  which  the  subsequent  news  analysis 
is  to  be  secured.  Moving  quickly  to  establish  their  proposed 
approach  safely  beyond  that  realm  occupied  by  conspiracy  theory, 
they  proceed  to  argue  that  there  exists  within  the  United  States 
mass  news  media  an  institutional  bias  which  guarantees  the 
mobilization  of  certain   propaganda   campaigns   on   behalf   of  an 
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elite  consensus.  Popular  notions  of  a  free,  independent  and 
objective  news  media  are  thus  countered  by  a  view  to  the 
systematic  subordination  of  the  media  vis  a  vis  the  functional 
requirements  of  a  state  propaganda  system.  If  the  news  media 
perform  a  societal  purpose  at  all,  it  is  to  "inculcate  and  defend 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  agenda  of  privileged  groups 
that  dominate  the  domestic  society  and  the  state"  (1988:  298). 
Propaganda  campaigns,  examples  of  which  are  detailed  below,  may 
be  instituted  either  by  the  state  itself  or  by  one  or  more  of  the 
top  media  firms  (or  even  in  unison),  but  in  all  instances  the 
collaboration  of  the  mass  media  is  a  prerequisite  (1988:  33). 
Thus  to  the  degree  that  the  powerful  are  able  to  manage  public 
opinion  through  initiating  regular  propaganda  campaigns,  and  in 
this  way  effectively  decide  what  the  general  populace  will  be 
allowed  to  find  in  its  daily  news,  class  privilege  is 
successfully  reproduced. 

Elite  control  over  the  media,  however,  does  not  result  in 
the  creation  of  a  political  vacuum;  rather,  the  media  "permit- 
indeed,  encourage  -  spirited  debate,  criticism,  and  dissent,  as 
long  as  these  remain  faithfully  within  the  system  of 
presuppositions  and  principles  that  constitute  an  elite 
consensus"  (1988:  302).  To  specify  the  secret  at  work  behind  the 
unidi rect ional l ty  of  propaganda  campaigns,  Herman  and  Chomsky 
define  its  effectivity  in  terms  of  a  multiple  filter  system 
(1988:  33).  Very  briefly,  five  component  filters  of  this  model, 
each  of  which  interact  with  and  reinforce  one  another,  are 
identified.  The  first  filter  to  be  accounted  for  concerns  the 
size,  concentrated  ownership,  owner  wealth,  and  profit 
orientation  of  the  dominant  mass-media  firms,  while  the  second 
pertains  to  the  influence  of  advertising,  the  primary  income 
source  for  such  firms,  on  media  content  (1988:  2).  Next,  the 
news  media's  reliance  on  information  sources  provided  by  state, 
business,  and  approved  experts  is  cited  as  the  third  filter,  to 
be  followed  by  filter  number  four  which  encompasses  the  role  of 
flak  as  produced  by  various  advocacy  groups  (including  the  state) 
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to  discipline  the  media  11988:  2).  Finally,  the  fifth  fiiter  is 
anticommunism,  the  United  States  national  religion  and  pernaps 
its  most  insidious  control  mechanism  (1988:  2).  The  cleansed 
residue,  then,  having  passed  through  these  successive  filters,  is 
pronounced  fit  to  print  as  news.  Over  the  course  of  tne 
remaining  chapters,  the  authors  seek  to  demonstrate  the  extent  to 
which  newsworkers  reiterate  uncritically  official  positions  of 
the  state  while,  simultaneously,  adhering  to  its  political 
agenda.  In  their  opinion,  the  resultant  news  product  ultimately 
makes  for  "a  propaganda  system  that  is  far  more  credible  and 
effective  in  putting  over  a  patriotic  agenda  than  one  with 
official  censorship"  (1988:  XIV). 

Chapter  Two,  entitled  "Worthy  and  Unworthy  Victims." 
attempts  to  document  how  The  New  York  Times,  Time  and  Newsweek 
magazines,  and  CBS-TV  News,  consistently  portray  people  abused  in 
enemy  states  (defined  as  hostile  to  the  United  States)  as  worthy 
victims,  whereas  those  treated  with  equal  or  greater  severity  by 
the  U.S.  or  its  client  states  are  framed  as  unworthy  (1988:  3"). 
One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  in  point  is  a  comparison 
between  news  treatment  of  the  late  Jerzy  Popieluszko,  a  priest 
murdered  by  the  Polish  police  in  October  1984  (and  thus  a  victim 
worthy  of  sustained  attention  in  the  news  media),  and  the 
coverage  of  over  one  hundred  Latin  American  religious  workers 
murdered  within  the  American  sphere  of  influence  (unworthy 
victims).  The  relative  newsworthiness  of  the  victims  suggests 
that  "a  priest  murdered  in  Latin  America  is  worth  less  than  a 
hundredth  of  a  priest  murdered  in  Poland"  (1988:  39).  For 
example,  the  18  March  1980  murder  of  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero,  the 
highest  Catholic  church  official  in  El  Salvador  and  one  of  the 
most  outspoken  critics  of  the  U . S . -supported  military  regime, 
certainly  did  not  receive  extended  play.  Moreover,  with  the 
Popieluszko  case,  an  effort  was  undertaken  by  the  news  media  to 
introduce  a  linkage  between  the  crime  and  the  higher  levels  of 
the  Polish  government.  Speculation  regarding  Soviet  interest  and 
possible  involvement  in  the  murder  was   regularly  introduced  into 
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the  coverage,  while  treatment  of  Romero's  death  did  not  raise  a 
similar  frame  vis  a  vis  U.S.  responsibility;  i.e.,  "whether  the 
environment  that  the  United  States  was  helping  to  create  in  El 
Salvador,  training  and  aiding  a  murderous  army  whose  violence  had 
driven  Romero  to  passionate  opposition,  made  the  United  States 
indirectly  guilty  of  the  murder"  (1988:  55-56).  One  aspect 
appears  unequivocal  to  Herman  and  Chomsky:  it  is  an  ideological 
premise  of  the  patriotic  press  that  the  U.S.  state  simply  does 
not  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Just  as  there  are  worthy  and  unworthy  victims  of  violence 
for  the  U.S.  news  media,  there  are  both  legitimizing  and 
meaningless  public  elections  in  Central  America:  the  substantive 
focus  of  Chapter  Three.  In  examining  news  coverage  of  elections 
held  in  El  Salvador  in  1982  and  1984,  Guatemala  in  1984-85,  and 
Nicaragua  in  1984,  Herman  and  Chomsky  intend  to  show  that  the 
U.S.  news  media  "are  not  a  solid  monolith  on  all  issues.  Where 
the  powerful  are  in  disagreement,  there  will  be  a  certain 
diversity  of  tactical  judgments  on  how  to  attain  generally 
shared  aims,  reflected  in  media  debate"  (1988:  XII). 
Nevertheless,  views  which  challenge  underlying  political  premises 
of  the  hegemonic  discourse,  or  counter  common-sensical  notions 
regarding  the  exercise  of  state  power,  will  fall  outside  of  those 
parameters  demarcated  by,  for  example,  the  range  of  elite 
disagreement  over  ways  to  'deal  with  Nicaragua'.  To  confirm  the 
applicability  of  the  proposed  conceptual  model  here,  the  authors 
first  describe  the  election-propaganda  framework  deployed  by  U.S. 
officials  to  fix  preferred  points  of  reference  for  the  news 
■edia;  secondly,  the  basic  electoral  conditions  under  which 
elections  were  held  in  the  three  countries  are  reviewed;  and, 
finally,  the  inflection  of  certain  thematic  units  within  the  news 
coverage  itself  is  then  critiqued.  Briefly,  their  findings  show 
that  El  Salvador's  demonstration  elections  (those  which  work  to 
convince  a  home  population  that  it  has  benefited  from  the  U.S. 
intervention  into  its  affairs,  particularly  because  it  now 
possesses  the  opportunity  to  exercise  a  democratic  choice   at  the 
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ballot-box),  like  the  image-enhancing  ones  in  Guatemala,  were 
held  under  conditions  of  severe,  ongoing  state-sponsored  terror 
against  the  civilian  population.  Unlike  the  situation  in 
Nicaragua  where  most  of  the  basic  preconditions  of  a  free 
election  were  met,  in  these  two  countries  voting  was  required  b_v 
law  and  strictly  enforced,  the  main  rebel  opposition  was  left  off 
the  ballot,  and  the  state  threatened  more  violence  (the  public 
exposure  of  mutilated  bodies  occurred  right  up  to  election  day). 
Paradoxically,  Herman  and  Chomsky  document  how,  "in  exact  accord 
with  the  propaganda  line  of  the  state,  the  U.S.  mass  media  found 
the  larger  turnouts  in  these  countries  to  be  triumphs  of 
democratic  choice,  the  elections  legitimizing,  and  'fledgling 
democracies'  thus  created"  (1988:  141).  Recent  years  have  shown 
the  extent  to  which  this  deceptive  imagery  has  been  reinforced: 
Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  are  new  democracies  with  elected 
presidents,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Nicaragua  is  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  dictatorship  which  lacks  an  elected  president  and  only 
permits  elections  because  it  is  compelled  to  do  so  by  U.S.  force 
(1988:  141). 

A  pronounced,  if  unstated,  theme  underlying  much  of  Chapter 
Four,  "The  KGB-Bulgarian  Plot  to  Kill  the  Pope:  Free-Market 
Disinformation  as  News,"  concerns  the  question  of  how  facticity 
itself  may  be  constructed  through  newswork  practice  so  as  to 
reproduce  anti-communist  ideology.  Here  Herman  and  Chomsky  are 
concerned  with  the  events  which  led  to  13  May  1981,  the  day 
Mehmet  Ali  Agca  shot  and  seriously  injured  Pope  John  Paul  II  in 
St.  Peter's  Square.  According  to  initial  Western  news  reports, 
Agca  was  a  wanted  criminal  (having  escaped  a  Turkish  prison  in 
1979)  long  associated  with  an  affiliate  of  the  extreme  right-wing 
National  Action  Party.  His  refusal  to  state  what  his  motives 
were  for  shooting  the  pope  prompted,  in  turn,  the  Western  news 
media  to  speculate:  attention  then  centred  on  his  links  to  the 
Fascist  right,  and  his  friends  who  were  violently  anti-communist. 
Noting  that  media  hopes  of  "pinning  the  crime  on  the  East  seemed 
unpromising"  at  the  time   (1988:  144),   the  authors   document  the 
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emergence  of  two  factors  which  together  would  allow  for  a  KGB- 
Bulgarian  plot  to  be  developed:  first,  in  his  travels  through 
twelve  different  countries,  Agca  had  stayed  in  Bulgaria 
i 'Bulgaria  is  a  totalitarian  state  where  the  police  know 
everything');  second,  the  event  took  place  when  important  Western 
interests  I  not  identified)  were  seeking  to  tie  the  Soviet  Union 
to  international  terrorism  so  that  Yuri  Andropov,  the  country's 
leader  and  one  time  head  of  the  KGB,  could  be  discredited  (1988: 
145,  364).  Next,  the  authors  contend  that  Reader's  Digest 
magazine  recognized  in  the  assassination  attempt  a  propaganda 
opportunity,  and  thus  hired  both  a  longtime  CIA  propaganda 
specialist  and  a  writer  (complete  with  the  proper  political 
credentials)  to  investigate.  The  final  article,  published  in 
September  1982,  and  which  would  form  the  basis  of  a  NBC-TV 
program  aired  the  same  month,  was  the  most  important  initiator  of 
the  Bulgarian  Connection:  Agca  as  agent  of  the  Bulgarians  (and, 
indirectly,  of  the  Soviet  Union)  quickly  became  the  dominant 
frame  of  the  Western  news  media  (1988:  145-146).  Herman  and 
Chomsky  show  how  this  thesis  was  readily  accepted  by  other  news 
organizations,  even  though  in  the  process  of  adhering  to  its 
precepts  a  significant  number  of  alternative  views  and  a  great 
deal  of  inconvenient  fact  had  to  be  excluded.  As  well,  they  show 
how  emergent  gaps  in  the  case  were  often  filled  with  ideological 
assumptions:  perhaps  best  summed  up  as  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
the  Soviets  do . . . 

Often  when  the  question  of  why  the  United  States  lost  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  raised,  television  is  cited  as  the  principal 
culprit  (the  reporting  of  the  Tet  offensive  is  commonly  regarded 
as  the  turning  point).  In  looking  to  investigate  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  U.S.  news  media  covered  the  Indochina  Wars 
(Chapter  Five  deals  with  Vietnam;  Chapter  Six  with  Laos  and 
Cambodia),  Herman  and  Chomsky  are  attempting  to  dispel  that  myth 
which  holds  that  the  news  media  were  adversarial  or  responsible 
for  losing  the  war.  After  all,  such  allegations  "did  have  the 
dual  advantage  of  disguising   the  actual   role  of   the  mass  media 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  pressing  the  media  to  keep  even  more 
tenaciously  to  the  propaganda  assumptions  of  state  policy"  (1988: 
XIV).  In  terms  of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  authors  show  that  as  the 
war  continued,  '"elite  opinion  gradually  shifted  to  the  belief 
that  the  U.S.  intervention  was  a  'tragic  mistake'  that  was 
proving  too  costly,  thus  enlarging  the  domain  of  debate  to 
include  a  range  of  tactical  questions  hitherto  excluded. 
Expressible  opinion  in  the  media  broadened  to  accommodate  these 
judgments,  but  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  and  nobility  of 
intent  were  rarely  subject  to  question"  (1988:  172).  An 
interesting  parallel  is  then  drawn  by  the  authors  between  the 
U.S.  invasion  of  Indochina  and  that  engineered  by  the  Soviet 
Union  into  Afghanistan:  namely,  that  U.S.  newsworkers  rarely 
undertook  to  report  the  war  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  enemy 
(the  peasants  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  later  Cambodia,  or  the 
military  forces  resisting  the  US  assault).  Rather,  attention 
focused  on  the  real  victims  of  Vietnamese  aggression,  the 
benevolent  U.S.  soldiers  responding  to  protect  the  Free  World 
from  the  Communist  threat  (1988:  177).  Significantly,  if  the  war 
in  Afghanistan  was  to  be  covered  by  similar  standards,  the  issue 
would  be  reduced  to  whether  or  not  the  facts  are  being  presented 
accurately  vis  a  vis  the  Soviet  defence  of  Afghanistan  (1988: 
185).  These  two  chapters  also  generate  important  insights  into 
how  the  U.S.  news  media  worked  to  "facilitate  the  reconstruction 
of  Western  ideology  after  the  Vietnam  trauma,  so  as  to  overcome 
the  dreaded  'Vietnam  syndrome'  and  prepare  the  ground  for  a 
'resurgent  America'  pursuing  its  historical  vocation  of  defending 
freedom  and  justice"  (1988:  296).  Thus  to  this  day,  as  the 
ideology  of  anti-communism  continues  to  mobilize  the  U.S. 
populace  against  an  enemy  Other,  it  appears  that  oppositional 
voices  will  continue  to  go  unheard,  their  facts  denied  ascendancy 
in  fair  and  balanced  news  accounts. 

The  provocative  nature  of  the  book  under  review  lies 
precisely  in  the  manner  in  which  it  problemat izes  many  popular 
notions  about  how  the   news  media   work  to   render  the   world  out 
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there  meaningful.  It  is  a  book  rich  with  remarkable  evidence  of 
how  the  U.S.  news  media  are  implicated  in  official  propaganda 
campaigns.  A  number  of  conceptual  weaknesses  do  arise,  however, 
which  together  severely  limit  the  radical  potential  of  Herman  and 
Chomsky's  model.  Perhaps  chief  among  them  is  the  question  of  how 
to  account  for  the  materiality  of  specific  audience  responses  to 
news  accounts.  That  is,  if  one  is  to  ascertain  the  precise 
effectivity  of  the  media  power/social  control  nexus  (an 
unexplored  given  in  this  book),  is  it  not  first  necessary  to 
challenge  the  thesis  that  the  news  media  are  to  be  viewed 
strictly  as  instruments  of  ruling  class  domination?  Consistent 
throughout  this  volume  are  certain  reduc t lonistic  tendencies 
characteristic  of  an  approach  to  the  news  media  as  a  monolithic 
apparatus,  a  tired  ideological  machine  confined  to  performing 
endlessly  (and  unfailingly)  the  ultimate  function  of  system 
maintenance.  Accordingly,  a  particular  structural  unity  is 
presupposed  which  clearly  must  be  reconsidered  so  as  to  avoid 
foreclosing,  in  advance,  the  potential  for  a  tactical 
codification  of  the  very  mechanisms  of  audience  resistance. 

In  contrast  with  the  position  adopted  by  Herman  and  Chomsky, 
it  may  indeed  be  argued  that  the  news  media  be  conceived  of  as  a 
strategic  field  upon  which  struggles  over  hegemony  transpire.  In 
distinguishing  analytically  news  discourse  from  the  constraints 
and  definitions  which  constitute  the  media  organization  itself, 
the  means  by  which  news  texts  accomplish  certain  ideological 
effects  may  then  be  set  in  relation  to  an  active  audience  (here 
reduced  by  the  authors  to  one  composed  only  of  passive  dupes). 
That  is,  having  identified  for  analysis  the  historical 
specificity  of  news  text's  formal  inflection  as  an  objective 
record  of  the  world  out  there,  the  very  multiplicity  of  the 
discourses  at  work  (as  well  as  the  conditions  of  their  existence) 
may  then  be  rigorously  interrogated.  After  all,  to  assume  as 
Herman  and  Chomsky  appear  willing  to  do,  that  this  process  is  a 
rigid  and  fixed  one  is  to  deny  a  basis  for  an  oppositional 
reading   which   could,    in    turn,    accentuate    the   attendant 
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contradictions,  gaps  and  silences  of  the  text.  News  accounts  do 
appear  open  to  any  number  of  readings,  thus  this  type  of  research 
strategy  may  begin  to  demonstrate  (and  not  simply  assert)  how- 
divergent  interpretations  are  partially  delimited  by  various 
rules  of  exclusion  operating  both  in  and  through  newswork 
practice.  Thus  in  place  of  Herman  and  Chomsky's  emphasis  on  the 
conscious  manipulation  of  those  voices  which  contradict  the 
perceived  interests  of  a  (unified)  ruling  class,  this  approach 
could  proceed  to  theorize  news  text  in  terms  of  the  hegemonic 
arrangement  of  social  knowledges.  To  claim  that  dominant  forms 
of  meaning  exist  is  one  thing:  to  imply  that  the  war  has  already 
been  fought  and  lost  is,  of  course,  something  quite  different. 

Stuart  Allan 
Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 
Carleton  University 
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